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CHAPTER  IX.  {continued.) 

The  next  morning  little  Jim  Dare  mounted  John, 
tnd  rode  through  the  woods  and  over  the  open  country 
to  Dufferin  Street,  for  the  telegram  concerning  little 
Cyril  from  Linda,  to  be  sent  daily  to  relieve  his  anxious 
mother’s  heart.  “  He  was  stronger  than  she  had  ever 
seen  him,  and  constantly  improving,”  the  latest  said. 
And  a  letter  received  a  day  or  two  later  confirmed  the 
joyful  story.  “  The  new  milk  agrees  with  him,  and  he 
is  thriving  on  it  beyond  mea.sure.  I  ride  out  with  him 
every  day,  he  sleeps  with  me,  and  is  never  out  of  my 
sight.  All  little  Cyril  wants  of  his  mamma  Is  to  enjoy 
herself,  and  to  improve  in  strength  as  fast  as  he  does. 

I  am  cleaning  house,  that  everything  may  look  perfectly 
fresh  when  you  come  back,  and  that  you  may  enjoy  it 
without  the  troubje  of  making  it  so.”  Thus  Linda 
wrote  in  her  joint  letter  to  Cyril  and  Agnes,  her  first 
directed  to  Dufferin  Street.  The  envelope  bore  the 
name  of  “  Cyril  King,  Esquire,”  and  as  that  gentleman 
opened  it  before  he  handed  it  to  his  wife  to  read,  there 
slid  into  his  hand  a  tiny  enck>sed  note,  which  he  with 
sleight-of-hand  deftness  slipped  into  his  pocket  unseen 
of  any  eyes  save  the  dancing  ones  of  Evelyn  Dare,  who 
with  arms  a-kimbo  stood  in  the  kitchen  door,  delighted 
at  the  arrival  of  a  letter  (always  an  event  in  a  country 
house),  and  eager  to  hear  good  news  of  the  boy  that 
she  had  never  seen.  Rapidly  as  the  hand  flew  back,  it 
was  the  Argus  eyes  behind  him  which  saw  the  secret 
note  slip  into  the  coat-pocket.  As  she  saw  it  she 
seemed  to  receive  an  involuntary  shock,  which  caused 
her  to  rush  instantly  to  the  kitchen  and  to  expend  its 
momentum  in  a  universal  banging  of  the  stove  griddles. 
The  most  astonishing  thing  about  the  note  was  that  it 
existed  at  all.  Cyril  read  it  in  his  boat  on  the  Tarn  a 
few  minutes  later ;  he  having  thought  it  safer  to  de¬ 
lay  his  departure  from  the  bouse  till  after  the  advent 
of  the  expected  letter.  He  had  not  asked  Linda  to 
write  in  any  such  way,  but  during  the  last  evening’s 
copying  in  the  library  she  had  hinted  that  she  should 
send  an  inclosure  if  she  felt  that  she  had  anything  spe¬ 
cial  to  say  to  him.  And  he,  not  wishing  it,  yet  feeling 
the  spell  of  her  powerful  presence  upon  him,  could  not 
rouse  resolution  sufficient  to  say  to  her,  “  Nay.”  Think¬ 
ing  of  it  afterwards,  he  was  conscious  enough  of  her 
passion  for  doing  that  which  was  secret  and  contained 
risk,  at  least  so  far  as. he  was  concerned,  to  feel  .some- 
what  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  letter,  lest  he 
should  be  absent  at  its  advent.  The  fact  of  a  private 
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enclosure  from  Linda  to  himself  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  Agnes,  and  he  was 
honest  in  his  wish  that  she  should  have  no  disturber  to 
her  present  peace.  Thus  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief 
that,  after  reading  it,  he  tore  the  little  note  to  atoms  and 
watched  its  snowy  flakes  dissolve  out  of  sight  in  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Tarn.  The  note  contained  only  the 
old  story  —  that  the  house  and  world  were  empty  for  • 
her  without  the  daily  sight  of  him,  that  she  lived  in  the 
making  all  things  bright  for  his  coming  and  in  counting 
the  days  till  his  return. 

Agnes,  in  her  rocking-chair  by  the  back  window  of 
her  little  room,  re-read  Linda’s  letter  many  times. 
Even  at  so  great  a  distance  she  felt  a  twinge  of  pain 
that  it  was  in  Linda’s  care  that  her  boy  was  really  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  life.  Ah,  if  she  could  have  seen  in  him  but 
a  little  more  of  the  flush  of  health  before  she  left  him, 
his  little  face  would  not  look  so  pathetically  upon  her 
out  of  her  dreams  !  He  was  never  so  well  as  at  this 
moment,  though  she,  his  mother,  was  far  from  him.  But 
she  would  not  be  jealous  —  she  would  try  not  to  be 
jealous  of  Linda,  if  she  did  have  her  child,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  so  much  of  her  husband  and  her 
home.  She  had  never  dreamed  of  it  before,  but  she 
had  discovered  lately  that  jealou.sy  was  one  of  the  most 
positive  and  powerful  of  her  own  emotion.s.  She  must 
subdue  it  or  die  ;  or,  living,  make  herself  and  others 
miserable.  Yet  how  weak  she  felt  to  conquer  it;  she 
never  could,  if  it  once  took  possession  of  her.  Only  by 
quelling  it  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  heart  could  she 
flee  from  before  it  and  save  herself  from  its  destruction. 
“  It  would  kill  me,  kill  me  !  to  feel  for  hours  what  I  have 
felt  concentrated  in  moments,”  she  said,  her  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  slender  and  singularly  sinuous  chirography 
of  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

Grateful  ?  Yes,  she  was  more  grateful  than  she 
could  say,  that  her  child  was  stronger ;  she  would  think 
of  this  alone.  And  fastening  tight  her  door  and  draw¬ 
ing  close  her  curtain,  she  kneeled  before  the  little  chair; 
and  as  she  bow’ed  her  youthful  head  Linda’s  open  letter 
was  crushed  close  beneath  her  face.  She  simply  took 
her  trouble  to  the  Almighty  Father,  to  whom  she  had 
been  taught  to  pray  before  she  could  speak  his  name. 
It  was  the  prayer  of  a  woman  yet  a  girl,  who  instinc¬ 
tively  recoiled  from  evil  though  she  knew  not  what  the 
evil  was  ;  who  was  but  slowly  gaining  knowledge  of 
herself  and  of  others,  but  who  was  keenly  conscious  of 
pain  and  of  inability  to  bear  it.  Thus  she  bowed  her 
head  and  in  silent,  unutterable  desire  prayed  fur  help 
and  strength  to  make  the  best  and  most  of  her  life,  for 
others  and  herself,  whatever  that  life  might  be. 

With  such  a  prayer  comes  peace  ever,  at  least  for  a 
season.  When  Agnes  arose  the  look  of  trouble  had 
faded  out  of  her  face,  and  as  she  drew  her  curtain  and 
gazed  out  toward  the  Tarn  and  saw  Cyril  sitting  mo¬ 
tionless  in  his  boat,  with  his'flshing-rod  drooping  peace- 
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fully  over  the  water,  the  light  of  love  and  happiness  but  for  their  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  depth  of  feeling, 
came  into  her  eyes.  and  spontaneous  grace  of  expression.  She  was  keenly 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  Linda’s  letter  to  susceptible  to  such  grace,  and  knew  that  Cyril  would 
cause  any  prevailing  feeling  in  Agnes  save  that  of  be  also.  *  She  began  to  perceive  the  mental  and  spirit- 
gratitude  and  thankfulness.  She  knew  this ;  therefore  ual  charm  in  Agnes  which  had  touched  and  held  Cyril, 
followed  this  struggle  with  herself  in  which  grace  with  which  the  face  which  Linda  despised  had  nothing 
triumphed.  Yet  her  disturbed  feeling  was  not  in  ex-  to  do,  save  in  some  rare  moment  to  reflect  it.  She  was 
cess  of  the  actual  fact  which  caused  it,  which  she  did  wise  enough  and  subtle  enough  to  perceive  this,  but  the 
not  know,  but  which,  not  knowing,  she  no  less  uncon-  perception  only  hardened  her  heart  the  more  against 
sciously  felt.  If  she  had  seen  Cyril  read  Linda’s  secret  Agnes,  because  by  so  much  she  saw  how  deep  a  hold 
note  she  could  scarcely  have  been  more  disturbed  than  such  a  nature  might  have  on  Cyril.  The  house  was 
she  was  at  the  moment  of  his  reading  it,  though  she  hers  for  the  present,  hers  to  ransack  from  bottom  to 
knew  it  not.  And  could  she  have  seen  Linda  at  that  top ;  but  some  of  the  discoveries  which  she  made  in  her 
moment  sailing  about  her  house  with  the  air  of  full  pos-  pursuit  after  knowledge  certainly  did  not  fortify  her 
session  and  triumph,  she  could  hardly  have  been  more  sense  of  possession.  By  the  time  she  had  rummaged 
moved  than  she  was,  not  knowing  it,  yet  reading  her  to  the  most  secret  recess  of  Agnes’  pretty  desk  (a  birth- 
letter  still  vibrant  with  the  actual  atmosphere  out  of  day  present  from  Cyril  which  stood  in  her  own  room), 
which  it  came.  Linda  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand  in  abject  wretch- 

To  women  of  limited  resources  an<]  intense  personal  edness,  seeing  without  glamour  the  absolute  fact  which 
activity,  periodical  house-cleaning  seems  to  be  at  once  she  had  tried  so  hard  to  defy,  set  against  the  pitiful 
a  relief  and  a  remedy  from  anxious  thoughts  and  actual  farce  of  possession  which  she  had  created  and  then  by 
ill.  Agnes’  house  certainly  was  not  suffering  for  a  her  own  acts  destroyed. 

stereotyped  cleaning.  It  was  too  thoroughly  made  ready  If  Agnes’  love-letters  to  Cyril  were  hard  to  read, 
for  her  sickness  to  have  fallen  into  great  disorder  after,  what  depth  of  misery  was  evoked  by  those  of  Cyril  to 
Nevertheless  it  was  necessary  to  Linda’s  complete  sat-  Agnes.  With  a  pain  that  she  would  not  spare  herself, 
isfaciiou,  that  it  should  now  be  cleaned  and  that  she  Linda  drew  them  forth  from  their  bed  of  faded  flowers 
should  be  the  “  cleaner.”  Not  the  duster  and  scrubber  and  delicate  perfumes,  untied  the  ribbons  which  bound 
and  brusher,  —  oh,  no !  —  but  the  supervisor  and  em-  them,  and  read  them  every  one.  During  the  years  that 
press  of  all.  Never  before  in  her  life  had  she  had  such  he  wrote  them  he  wrote  to  her,  almost  as  often,  letters 
a  house  at  her  disposal.  It  was  nece.ssary  for  her  to  which  she  thought  were  love-letters  then,  —  tlien,  when 
clean  it  according  to  her  own  ideal  I)efore  she  could  he  denied  that  Agnes  Darcy  was  more  to  him  than  his 
feel  that  she  had  come  actually  into  possession  of  it.  friend  1  What  were  bis  letters  to  her,  compared  to 
For  the  present  this  was  her  most  powerful  desire,  these  that  he  wrote  to  “  his  friend  !  ”  These  almost  took 
She  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she  w^as  acting,  if  she  her  breath  away  while  she  read,  glowing  and  throbbing 
could  only  invest  the  acting  in  her  own  mind  with  a  as  they  were  with  a  first  romantic  love,  and  that  the 
sense  of  reality.  love  of  a  nature  as  passionate  as  it  was  self-centred  and 

The  cars  which  bore  Cyril  and  Agnes  away  were  not  strong, 
more  than  out  of  sight  before  she  drew  little  Cyril  to  “  'I'o  her !  All  this  to  her  1  when  I  was  living  on  his 
her  heart  and  said,  “  Now  ail  is  mine  :  this  house,  all  words  and  believing  him  when  he  said  that  she  was 
that  is  in  it,  and  you,  baby.  Papa  has  gone  away  for  nothing  but  bis  friend  1  You  shall  pay  for  this,  if  I  die 
a  little  while,  and  mamma  and  baby  are  left  alone  to  to  make  you  !  ” 

count  the  hours  till  he  comes  back,  and  to  make  all  Meanwhile  there  was  revolt  in  the  kitchen.  Linda 
bright  for  his  return.”  In  her  letter  to  Cyril  and  locked  the  doors  when  the  letter-searching  process  was 
Agnes,  Linda  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  them  going  on,  but  in  keeping  little  Cyril  in  sight  it  was 
all  the  processes  involved  in  her  house-cleaning.  She  impossible  to  hide  everything  from  Betty,  the  nurse, 
wanted  to  know  everything  that  house  contained  in  “  I  don’t  like  it,  an’ I  shan’t  like  it,  an’ I’ll  tell  missis 
order  to  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  the  hull,”  she  exclaimed  to  Chloe,  the  cook.  “  House- 
and  to  make  it  seem  more  really  her  own,  and  to  pre-  cleanin’  when  ’tis  house-cleanin’  is  well  enough,  but  who 
pare  her  more  completely  for  future  action.  Afler  his  ever  heard  of  cleanin’  house  in  August,  when  the  flies 
life-long  acquaintance  with  her,  even  Cyril  would  have  are  all  a-speckin’,  an’  it’ll  all  have  to  be  cleaned  over 
been  a8toni>hed  could  he  have  seen  Linda  sitting  at  his  in  October.  P’r’aps  Mister  King  did  ask  her  to  ’range 
desk  hour  after  hour,  examining  personally  every  paper  all  his  papers,  but  you  can’t  make  me  believe  missis 
that  it  contained.  Like  all  peepers,  she  made  discov-  asked  her  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  her  trunks  an’ 
eries  far  from  pleasant.  After  infinite  pains,  which  in-  bureaus,  a.s  she  says  she  did.  Peekin’  into  everything 
volved  Itie  calling  of  a  locksmith  to  fit  a  key  to  an  in-  ain’t  cleanin’  house,  nor  wearin'  her  lovely  wrappers  to 
side  private  drawer,  she  found  that  it  held  nothing  but  rock  the  baby  in  ain’t,  neither !  Jest  as  if  wrapper, 
a  miniature  of  Agnes  which  Cyril  had  worn  in  a  locket  baby,  an’  all  was  hers !  I’ll  jest  tell  mis-is,  I  will.” 
through  his  college  years,  and  a  collection  of  all  the  let-  “  Qh,  you  just  keep  still,”  said  Chloe.  “  Only  trouble 
ters  which  Agnes  had  ever  written  him.  These  were  comes  of  tattlin'.  She  may  rummage  if  she  wants  to, 
tied  in  packages,  and  carefully  labelled*  and  inscribed  if  she’ll  only  stop  orderin’  me.  It’s  my  opinion  she 
with  such  sentences  as  tliese  :  “  Letters  written  to  me  never  had  no  one  to  order  afore.  You  can  always  tell 
during  18 —  by  my  darling  Agnes,”  or  “  Letters  of  sweet-  such,  they  take  on  such  high  and  mighty  airs.  I’d  give 
heart  for  18-—.”  Every  letter  in  every  package  she  warnin’  if  missis  warn’t  cornin’  home  so  soon,  but  I’ve 
read,  and  but  the  more  eagerly  as  the  lines  in  her  face  lived  with  her  from  the  fust,  and  I  can’t  leave  her  now 
tightened,  and  her  skin  grew  ashen  gray.  These  letters  when  she  needs  me  more  ’n  ever.” 
aston^hed  her  more  than  anything  from  the  pen  of  “  Nor  I,”  said  Colin  the  gardener.  “  She  just  knows 
Cyril  could  possibly  have  done,  not  for  the  love  breath-  every  root  and  bush  on  the  place  as  well  as  I  do. 
ing  through  them,  for  she  knew  how  Agnes  loved  him.  Many’s  the  one  she’s  helped  me  set  out.  It’s  not  twice 
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in  one  man’s  life  he  can  live  with  a  lady  as  loves 
his  flowers  and  roots  as  well  as  he  hisself.  I  couldn’t 
leave  her,  but  I  wouldn’t  stop  a  week  with  t’other 
one.  She  don’t  know  asparagus  from  a  turnip.top,  yet 
the  comes  out  and  orders  me!  Don’t  I  laugh  in  my 
sleeve  and  do  as  I  have  a  mind  to?  and  T  shall,  till 
missis  comes  back.  No  other  woman  needn’t  think 
she’s  going  to  boss  me  ”  (with  a  side  glance  at  Betty, 
young  and  pretty).  “  My  father  was  born  in  Scotland, 
an’  I’ve  his  belief  about  women  folks  orderin’.  The 
Lord  forbids  it.”  (All  this  for  Betty,  who  could  make 
him  walk  at  the  beck  of  her  little  Huger.)  “  But  I’ll 
always  do  jest  as  missis  wants  me  to,  for  slie  never 
orders,  and  in  knowledge  is  my  equal,  an’  in  my  line ; 
that  is  what  many  women  ain’t.  As  for  t’other  one 
I’ve  no  belief  in  her  at  all,  an’  I  tell  you  for  your  good, 
Mi'S  Betty,  you’d  better  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  her 
daws.  She’s  got  ’em,  if  she  does  wear  velvet  gloves. 
Mind  my  words,  that  woman’s  a  cat.  I’ve  a  sort  of  an 
inklin’  she  could  be  a  wild  cat.  ’Tain’t  for  no  love  of 
her,  but  don’t  let  any  on  us  do  nothing  to  make  it  hard  i 
for  poor  missis  when  she  gets  back.” 

This  is  a  faint  reflection  of  life  at  Lotusmere.  While 
it  was  lived,  no  evil  passion,  no  petty  care,  touched  the 
peace  of  the  days  and  nights  at  'rurnstone  Pinnacle. 

Antmus  touching  his  mother-earth  w'as  not  more 
invincible  than  seemed  the  happiness  of  Agnes  and 
Cyril  while  they  lived  hour  by  hour  in  direct  contact 
with  nature.  Far  away  was  the  vast  world  of  ambition 
and  effort,  of  struggle  and  friction,  to  which  one  be¬ 
longed.  Far  away  the  weary  days  of  acquiescence 
and  endurance,  of  negative  happiness  and  positive  pain, 
which  had  come  to  make  so  entirely  the  life  of  the 
other.  Now  the  peace  of  nature,  deep  and  good,  rested 
on  her  like  a  b^ediciion.  It  repaired  her  looses,  it 
healed  her  wounds,  it  enkindled  and  inspired  her  facul¬ 
ties.  It  restored  to  her  without  shallow  of  doubt  the 
fulness  and  completeness  of  love’s  fruition,  which  it 
seemed  to  her  but  a  few  dqys  before  she  had  forever 
lost. 

Is  there  a  more  significant  fact  in  human  experience 
than  that  two  who  can  be  divided  by  an  alien  force  till 
their  entire  intercourse  is  filled  with  doubt,  distrust, 
jealousy,  and  estrangement,  if  left  alone  to  themselves, 
free  from  a  dividing  medium,  come  spontaneously  to¬ 
gether,  one  soul  answering  to  the  other  soul  in  natural 
response,  without  doubt  or  fear  to  mar  the  peace  of  their 
perfect  communion  ? 

More  than  the  joy  of  “  love’s  young  dream  ”  which 
they  had  known  in  their  first  days  at  Lotusmere  CJime 
to  Cyril  and  Agnes  here  in  this  sanctuary  of  nature, 
for  each  had  reached  this  peace  by  a  pass  of  pain  known 
to  his  and  to  her  nature  alone. 

Cyril  did  not  know  how  much  he  had  been  annoyed 
and  harassed  till  here  he  took  the  hand  of  bis  wife,  with 
naught  to  worry,  to  molest,  or  to  make  him  afraid. 

Agnes  did  not  know  how  much  she  had  lost  till  it  all 
seemed  to  come  back  again,  and  she  laid  her  hand  in 
her  husband’s  and  looked  up  into  his  beloved  face  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  or  a  fear. 

Yet  this  was  the  same  Cyril,  the  same  Agnes,  who 
had  uttered  sharp  and  complaining  words  to  each  other, 
who  in  moments  had  felt  so  disturbed  by  each  other 
and  so  far  apart.  Under  the  stress  of  discordant  con¬ 
ditions  this  might  be  possible  again,  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  now.  No  one  was  there  to  rob  or  to  mar  them. 
They  had  only  their  best  selves  to  give  to  each  other. 

Even  little  Cyril,  too  far  away  to  trouble  him,  be¬ 


came  again  ideal  to  his  father ;  while  the  daily  story 
of  his  growing  health  gave  his  mother  a  happiness  in 
her  love  for  him  and  a  thrill  of  delight  in  the  thought 
of  returning  to  him,  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  feel 
when  she  looked  hourly  on  his  suffering. 

When  Agnes  sat  by  Cyril  in  the  boat  out  on  the 
Tarn  ;  or  waited  for  him  by  some  wayside  brook,  while 
he  fished  along  the  stream ;  or  wandered  in  the  pasture, 
gathering  fragrant  ferns  wherewith  to  garnish  Evelyn’s 
little  house ;  or  sat  by  the  forest  spring,  watching  the 
grasshoppers  vaulting  through  the  air  or  holding  con¬ 
vocations  on  mossy  logs ;  or  listened  to  the  crickets  in 
the  grass  ;  or  fed  the  happy  family  composed  of  the 
chickens,  ducks,  cats,  and  cosset  lamb ;  or  followed  Ev¬ 
elyn  in  and  out  of  her  dairy,  lending  a  helping  hand  ; 
or  sewed  or  sketclied  in  the  open  door  while  Evelyn, 
busy  at  her  work,  sang  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  — 

"  A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 

A  to  glorify, 

A  never-dying  soul  to  save, 

And  fit  it  for  the  sky,” 

or  some  other  inspiring  Methodist  hymn :  in  each  and 
all  she  drew  new  life  and  joy  in  through  every  pore, 
and  was  blissfully  content. 

Denizens  of  the  world,  they  had  gone  back  to  nature 
and  to  nature’s  God.  Theirs  for  a  season  were  paradi¬ 
siacal  days ;  but  they  were  days  of  earth,  and  must 
end.  They  had  known  a  month  in  Eden,  but  it  was 
gone,  and  they  must  go  out  together  back  to  the  world. 

“  I  dread  it,”  said  Agnes ;  “  don’t  you,  Cyril  ?  Oh, 
if  we  could  only  have  little  Cyril  brought  to  us,  and 
then  stay  here  always  !  ” 

“  But  I  could  not  fish  always,  and  in  winter  the  snow 
falls  as  high  as  this  house.  Then  I  shouldn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  myself,  and  you  wouldn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  me,  Aggie.” 

“Yes,  I  should.  We  would  work  and  study  together 
and  teach  baby,  who  would  be  a  little  boy.  You  should 
write  books  and  I  would  copy  them,  and  when  the  snow 
melted  you  should  go  out  and  deliver  great  orations 
which  would  astonish  everybody.  For  I  wouldn’t  bury 
your  talents  ;  but  you  would  never  stay  away  a  week, 
and  always  be  so  glad  to  come  back  to  baby  and  to  me, 
and  we  should  all  be  so  happy  !,  We  could  live  such 
peaceful  lives  !  We  wouldn’t  want  much,  it  wouldn’t 
be  hard  and  wearing  and  wearying  to  live  here,  as  it  is 
to  live  in  the  world,  where  life  is  such  a  struggle  and 
pain.  I  dread  to  go  back  to  it,  Cyril.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  be  good  and  happy  when  we  live  so  near  to 
nature.  I  think  I  feel  as  Eve  did  when  she  went  with 
Adam  out  of  Paradise  —  minus  the  pang  of  having 
eaten  a  forbidden  apple.” 

“No,  forbidden  apples  are  perfectly  safe  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,”  said  Cyril,  gazing  on  her  face  mus¬ 
ingly.  “You  will  never  even  hanker  after  them.  For 
myself,  ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have  wanted  what 
it  was  not  easy  to  get,  or  what  I  ought  not  to  have. 
On  that  account  the  Pinnacle  would  be  an  excellent  spot 
for  me  to  remain  in.  No  forbidden  fruit  will  ever  grow 
here.  The  Pinnacle  was  made  for  vacations,  but  not 
for  a  life-time,  not  for  mine.” 

“  What  a  refuge  it  would  be  if  one  were  in  trouble !  ” 
said  Agnes,  gazing  out  for  the  last  time  toward  the 
spire-like  wo^s  veining  the  twilight  sky,  and  (o  the 
tranquil  fields  and  sleeping  cattle  beneath  it  “  Oh, 
Cyril,  if  anything  dreadful  should  ever  happen  to  me, 
if  I  were  alone  and  wretched,  I  know  my  first  impulse 
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would  be  to  come  back  to  this  blessed  spot  where  we 
have  been  so  happy  —  and  to  Evelyn.” 

**  Grod  forbid  that  you  should  ever  be  alone  and 
wretched.  You  never  shall  be  while  I  live,  precious, 
that  is  certain,”  and  Cyril,  as  if  moved  to  a  powerful 
impulse  by  the  thought  that  he  had  uttered,  drew  Ag* 
nes  to  his  heart  as  if  to  protect  her  forever,  and  kissed 
her  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  lover. 

Then  he  held  her  slightly  oif  and  gazed  on  her  face  — 
at  the  softly  rounded  cheeks  touched  with  pink  bloom, 
at  the  clear,  brown,  happy  eyes,  and  as  if  he  had  just 
discovered  it,  exclaimed,  “  What  a  change !  Is  this  the 
Agnes  that  1  brought  hero  four  weeks  ago  ?  Never  did 
a  prescription  before  work  such  a  miracle !  See  what 
happiness  can  do !  Was  it  Evelyn’s  cream,  or  my  com¬ 
pany,  Aggie  ?  ” 

“  Both,”  answered  the  happy  wife. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XX.  perplexity:  GRINDING  THE  SHEARS: 

A  QUARREL. 

“  Hr  is  so  disinterested  and  kind  to  ofler  me  all  that  1 
can  desire,”  Bathslieba  said  musingly. 

Yet  Farmer  Boldwood,  whether  by  nature  kind  or  the 
reverse  to  kind,  did  not  exercise  kindness  here.  The  rar¬ 
est  offerings  of  the  purest  loves  are  but  a  self-indulgence, 
and  no  generosity  at  all. 

Bath^eba,  not  being  the  least  in  love  with  him,  was 
eventually  able  to  look  calmly  at  his  offer.  It  was  one 
which  many  women  of  her  own  station  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  not  a  few  of  higher  rank,  would  have  been  wild 
to  accept  and  proud  to  publish.  In  every  point  of  view, 
ranging  from  politic  to  passionate,  it  was  desirable  that  she, 
a  lonely  girl,  should  marry,  and  marry  this  earnest,  well- 
to-do,  and  respected  man.  He  was  elope  to  her  doors :  his 
standing  was  sufHcient:  his  qualities  were  even  supereroga¬ 
tory.  Had  she  felt,  which  she  did  not,  any  wish  whatever 
for  the  married  state  in  the  abstract,  she  could  not  reason¬ 
ably  have  rejected  him  as  a  woman  who  frequently  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  understanding  for  deliverance  from  her 
whims.  Boldwood  as  a  means  to  marriage  was  unexcep¬ 
tionable  :  she  esteemed  and  liked  him :  yet  she  did  not  want 
him.  It  appears  that  men  take  wives  because  possession 
is  not  possible  without  marriage,  and  that  women  accept 
husbands  because  marriage  is  not  possible  without  posse.s- 
sion ;  with  totally  differing  aims  the  method  is  the  same  on 
both  sides.  But  the  understood  incentive  on  the  woman’s 
part  was  wanting  here.  Besides,  Bathsheba’s  position  as 
absolute  mistress  of  a  farm  and  house  wqs  a  novel  one,  and 
the  novelty  had  not  yet  begun  to  wear  off. 

But  a  disquiet  filled  her  which  wasjsomewhat  to  her 
credit,  for  it  would  have  affected  few.  Beyond  rfie  men¬ 
tioned  reasons  with  which  she  combated  her  objections, 
slie  bad  a  strong  feeling  that  having  been  the  one  who  be¬ 
gan  the  game  she  ought  in  honesty  to  accept  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Still  the  reluctance  remained.  Sue  said  in  the 
same  breath  that  it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  marry 
Boldwood,  and  that  she  couldn’t  do  it  to  save  her  life. 

Bathsheba’s  was  an  impulsive  nature  under  a  delibera¬ 
tive  aspect.  An  Elizabeth  in  brain  and  a  Mary  Stuart  in 
spirit,  she  often  performed  actions  of  the  greatest  temerity 
with  a  manner  of  extreme  discretion'.  Many  of  her 
thoughts  were  perfect  syllogisms ;  unluckily  they  always 
remained  thougnts.  Only  a  few  were  irrational  assump¬ 
tions;  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  the  ones  which  most 
fnmuently  grew  into  deeds. 

'The  next  day  to  that  of  the  declaration,  she  found  Ga¬ 
briel  Oak  at  the  bottom  of  her  garden,  grinding  his  shears 
for  the  sheep -shearing.  All  the  surrounding  cottages  were 
more  or  less  scenes  of  the  same  operaiion:  the  scurr  of 
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whetting  spread  into  the  sky  from  all  parts  of  the  village 
as  from  an  armory  previous  to  a  campaign.  Peace  and 
war  kiss  each  other  at  their  hours  of  preparation,  sickles, 
scythes,  shears,  and  pruning-hooks  mingling  with  swords, 
bayonets,  and  lances,  in  their  common  necessity  for  point 
and  edge. 

Cainy  Ball  turned  the  handle  of  Gabriel’s  grindstone, 
his  head  performing  a  melancholy  see-saw  up  and  down 
with  each  turn  of  the  wheel.  Oak  stood  somewhat  as  Eros 
is  represented  when  in  the  act  of  sharpening  his  arrows : 
his  figure  slightly  bent,  the  weight  of  his  body  thrown  over 
on  the  shears,  and  his  head  balanced  sideways,  with  a  crit¬ 
ical  compression  of  the  lips  and  contraction  of  the  eyelids 
to  crown  the  attitude. 

His  mistress  came  up  and  looked  upon  them  in  silence 
for  a  minute  or  two;  then  she  said,  — 

“  Cain,  go  to  the  lower  mead  and  catch  the  bay  mare. 
I’ll  turn  the  winch  of  the  grindstone.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,  Gabriel.” 

Cain  departed,  and  Bathsheba  took  the  handle.  Ga¬ 
briel  had  glanced  up  in  intense  surprise,  quelled  its  expres¬ 
sion,  and  looked  down  again.  Bathsheba  turned  the 
winch,  and  Gabriel  applied  the  shears. 

The  peculiar  motion  involved  in  turning  a  wheel  has  a 
wonderful  tendency  to  benumb  the  mind.  It  is  a  sort  of 
attenuated  variety  of  Ixion’s  punishment,  and  contributes 
a  dismal  chapter  to  the  history  of  jails.  The  brain  gets 
muddled,  the  head  grows  heavy,  and  the  body’s  centre  of 
gravity  seems  to  settle  by  degrees  in  a  leaden  lump  some¬ 
where  between  the  eyebrows  and  the  crown.  Bathsheba 
felt  the  unpleasant  symptoms  after  two  or  three  dozen 
turns 

“  Will  you  turn,  Gabriel  and  let  me  hold  the  shears  ?  ” 
she  said.  “My  head  is  in  a  whirl,  and  1  can’t  talk.” 

Gabriel  turned.  Bathsheba  then  began,  with  some  awk¬ 
wardness,  allowing  her  thoughts  to  stray  occasionally  from 
her  story  to  attend  to  the  shears,  which  required  a  little 
nice^  in  sharpening. 

”  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  men  made  any  observations 
on  my  going  behind  the  sedge  with  Mr.  Boldwood  yester¬ 
day?  ” 

“  Yes,  they  did,”  said  Gabriel.  “  You  don’t  hold  the 
shears  right,  miss  —  I  knew  you  wouldn’t  know  the  way 
—  hold  like  this.” 

He  relinquished  the  winch,  and  enclosing  her  two  hands 
completely  in  his  own  (taking  caqh  as  we  sometimes  cUsp 
a  child’s  hand  in  teaching  nim  to  write),  grasped  her 
shears  with  her.  “  Incline  the  edge  so,”  he  said. 

Hands  and  shears  were  inclined  to  suit  the  words,  and 
held  thus  for  a  peculiarly  long  time  by  the  instructor  as  he 
spoke. 

“  That  will  do,”  exclaimed  Bathsheba.  ”  Loose  my 
hands.  I  won’t  have  them  held  I  Turn  the  winch.” 

Gabriel  freed  her  hands  quietly,  retired  to  his  handle, 
and  the  grinding  went  on. 

”  Did  the  men  think  it  odd  ?  ”  she  said  again. 

”  Odd  was  not  the  idea,  miss.” 

“  What  did  they  sav  ?  ” 

“  That  Farmer  Boldwood’s  name  and  your  own  were 
likely  to  be  flung  over  pulpit  together  before  the  year  was 
out.’’ 

“I  thought  so  by  the  look  of  them!  Why,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  in  it.  A  more  foolish  remark  was  never  made,  and  I 
want  you  to  contradict  it:  thats  whit  I  came  for.” 

Gabriel  looked  incredulous  and  sad,  but  between  his 
movements  of  incredulity,  relieved. 

“They  must  have  heard  our  conversation,”  she  contin¬ 
ued. 

“  Well,  then,  Bathsheba  I  ”  said  Oak,  stopping  the 
handle,  and  gazing  into  her  face  with  astonishment. 

“  Miss  Everdene,  you  mean,"  she  said  with  dignity. 

“J  mean  this,  that  if  Mr.  Boldwood  really  spoke  of  mar¬ 
riage,  1  am  not  going  to  tell  a  story  and  say  he  didn’t  to 
please  you.  I  have  already  tried  to  please  you  too  much 
tor  my  own  good.” 

Bathsheba  regarded  him  with  round-eyed  perplexity. 
She  did  not  know  whether  to  pity  him  for  disappointed 
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lore  of  her,  or  to  be  angry  with  him  for  having  got  over  it 
—  his  tone  being  ambiguous. 

“  I  said  I  wanted  you  just  to  mention  that  it  was  not 
true  I  was  going  to  be  married  to  him,”  she  murmured, 
with  a  slight  decline  in  her  assurance. 

“  I  can  say  that  to  them  if  you  wish.  Miss  Everdene. 
And  I  could  likewise  give  an  opinion  to  you  on  what  you 
have  done.” 

“  I  dare  say.  But  I  don’t  want  your  opinion.” 

“  I  suppose  not,”  said  Gabriel  bitterly,  and  going  on  with 
his  turning,  his  words  rising  and  falling  in  a  regular  swell 
and  cadence  as  he  stooped  or  rose  with  the  winch,  which 
directed  them,  according  to  his  position,  perpendicularly 
into  the  earth,  or  horizontally  along  the  garden,  his  eyes 
being  fixed  on  a  leaf  upon  the  ground. 

With  B.ithsheba  a  hastened  act  was  a  rash  act ;  but  as 
does  not  always  happen,  time  gained  was  prudence  en- 
sui-ed.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  time  was  very 
seldom  gained.  At  this  period  the  single  opinion  in  the 
parish  on  herself  and  her  doings  that  she  valued  as  sounder 
than  her  own  was  Gabriel  Oak’s.  And  the  outspoken  hon¬ 
esty  of  his  character  was  such  that  on  any  subject,  even 
that  of  her  love  for,  or  marriage  with,  another  man,  the 
same  di.sinterestedness  of  opinion  might  be  calculated  on, 
and  be  had  for  the  asking.  Thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  his  own  suit,  a  high  resolve  constrained 
him  not  to  injure  that  of  another.  This  is  a  lover’s  most 
stoical  virtue,  as  the  lack  of  it  is  a  lover’s  most  venial  sin. 

Knowing  he  would  reply  truly,  she  asked  the  question, 

C'ul  as  she  must  have  known  the  subject  would  be. 

is  the  selfishness  of  some  charming  women.  Perhaps 
it  was  some  excuse  for  her  thus  torturing  honesty  to  her 
own  advantage,  that  she  had  absolutely  no  other  sound 
judgment  within  easy  reach. 

“  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  my  conduct?  ”  she  said, 
quietly. 

“Th.at  it  is  unworthy,  of  any  thoughtful,  and  meek,  and 
comely  woman.” 

In  an  instant  Ba'thsheba’s  face  colored  with  the  angry 
crimson  of  a  D.inby  sunset.  But  she  forebore  to  utter  this 
feeling,  and  the  reticence  of  her  tongue  only  made  the 
loquacity  of  her  face  the  more  noticeable. 

The  next  thing  Gabriel  did  was  to  make  a  mistake. 
Perhaps  you  don’t  like  tli6  rudeness  of  my  reprimand¬ 
ing  you,  for  I  know  it  is  rudeness ;  but  I  thought  it  would 
do  good.” 

She  instantly  replied  sarcastically,  — 

“  On  the  contrary,  my  opinion  of  you  is  so  low  that  I 
see  in  your  abuse  the  praise  of  discerning  people.” 

“I  am  glad  you  don’t  mind  it,  for  I  said  it  honestly,  and 
with  every  serious  me.aning.” 

“  I  see.  But  unfortunately,  when  you  try  not  to  speak 
in  jest  you  are  amusing — just  as  when  you  wish  to  avoid 
seriousness  you  sometimes  say  a  sensible  word.”- 
It  was  a  hard  hit,  but  Bathsheba  had  unmistakably  lost 
her  temper,  and  on  that  account  Gabriel  had  never  in  his 
life  kept  his  own  better.  He  said  nothing.  She  then  broke 
out, — 

”  I  majy  ask,  I  suppose,  where  in  particular  my  unworthU 
ness  lies  ?  In  my  not  marrying  you,  perhaps  !  " 

“  Not  by  any  means,”  said  Gabriel  quietly.  “  I  have 
long  given  up  thinking  of  that  matter.” 

“  Or  wishing  it,  I  suppose,”  she  said,  and  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  that  she  expected  an  unhesitating  denial  of  this  suppo¬ 
sition. 

Whatever  Gabriel  felt,  he  coolly  echoed  her  words  — 

“  Or  wishing  it,  either.” 

A  woman  may  be  treated  with  a  bitterness  which  is  sweet 
to  her,  and  with  a  rudeness  which  is  not  otfensive.  Bath- 
iheba  would  have  submitted  to  an  indignant  chastisement 
for  her  levity,  had  Gabriel  protested  that  he  was  loving 
her  at  the  same  time  ;,the  impetuosity  of  passion  unrequited 
is  bearable,  even  if  it  stings  and  anathematizes  — there  is 
a  triumph  in  the  humiliation,  and  a  tenderness  in  the  strife. 
This  was  what  she  had  been  expecting,  and  what  she  had 
not  got.  To  be  lectured  because  the  lecturer  saw  her  in 
the  cold  morning  light  of  open-shuttered  disillusion  was  ex¬ 


asperating.  He  had  not  finished,  either.  He  continued 
in  a  more  agitated  voice,  — 

“  My  opinion  is  (since  you  ask  it)  that  you  are  greatly 
to  blame  for  playing  pranks  upon  a  man  like  Mr.  Boldwood, 
merely  as  a  pastime.  Leading  on  a  man  you  don’t  care 
for  is  not  a  praiseworthy  action.  And  even.  Miss  Everdene, 
if  you  seriously  inclined  towards  him,  you  might  have  let 
him  discover  it  in  some  way  of  true  loving-kindness,  and 
not  by  sending  him  a  valentine’s  letter.” 

Bathsheba  laid  down  the  shears. 

”  I  cannot  allow  any  man  to  —  to  criticise  my  private 
conduct  1  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Nor  will  I  for  a  minute.  So 
you’ll  please  leave  the  farm  at  the  end  of  the  week!  ” 

It  may  have  been  a  peculiarity  —  at  any  rate  it  was  a 
fact  —  that  when  Bathsheba  was  swayed  by  an  emotion  of, 
an  earthly  sort  her  lower  lip  trembled  :  when  by  a  refined 
emotion,  her  upper  or  heavenward  one.  Her  nether  lip 
quivered  now. 

“  Very  well,  so  I  will,”  said  Gabriel,  calmly.  He  had 
been  held  to  her  by  a  beautiful  thread  which  it  pained  him 
to  spoil  by  breaking,  rather  than  by  a  chain  he  could  not 
break.  ”  I  should  be  even  better  pleased  to  go  at  once,” 
he  added. 

‘‘Go  at  once  then,  in  Heaven’s  name!”  said  she,  her 
eyes  flashing  at  his,,  though  never  meeting  them.  “Don’t 
let  me  see  your  face  any  more.” 

“  Very  well.  Miss  Everdene  —  so  it  shall  be.” 

And  he  took  his  shears  and  went  away  from  her  in  placid 
dignity,  as  Moses  left  the  presence  of  Pharaoh. 

(To  b}  continued.) 
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In  the  year  18 — I  was  shooting  in  the  Kimidy  district 
with  my  friend.  Jack  Waldron,  a  subaltern  in  a  regiment 
of  Miidras  Native  Infantry.  Kimidy  is  a  little  native  town 
in  the  north  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  is  situated 
among  some  jungly  hills  that  have  long  been  famous  for 
the  game  to  be  found  upon  them.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
far  handsomer  race  than  the  people  to  be  met  with  on  the 
plains,  and  the  men  have  a  singular  practice  of  wearing 
flowers  in  their  hair,  which  gives  them  a  somewhat  effemi¬ 
nate  appearance,  not  unlike  that  noticeable  in  the  natives 
of  Ceylon.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  —  which  was  many 
years  ago  —  a  serai-independent  rajah  ruled  over  the  Kim¬ 
idy  country,  and  he  was  supported  in  his  authority  by  two 
companies  of  our  own  native  infantry,  detached  from  the 
neighboring  military  station  of  Chig^cole  for  the  purpose. 

Although  buried  alive,  as  it  were,  in  the  jungle,  the 
English  officers  of  this  detachment  usually  preferred  Kim¬ 
idy  to  head-quarters  at  Chicacole,  for  the  shooting  was 
excellent,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  cost  of 
living  there  was  absurdly  cheap.  A  whole  sheep  could  be 

Eurchased  for  about  a  shilling ;  a  fowl  for  fourpence ;  milk 
utter,  eggs,  etc.  for  the  merest  trifle;  so  that  the  ofiUcers 
who  werd  thus  rusticated  could  live  very  well  on  a  small 
portion  of  their  pay,  and  lay  by  the  remainder  to  purchase 
steps  in  the  regiment,  or  to  pay  off  their  debts,  according 
to  their  fancies.  Then  the  thick  jungle  that  closely  en¬ 
circled  the  place  was  full  of  game,  both  great  and  small. 
One  was  offen  awaked  in  the  morning  by  the  crowing  of 
the  wild  jungle-cocks  and  the  screams  of  the  pea-fowl  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station :  and  wild  hogs 
would  enter  the  gardens  of  the  officers  at  night,  and  com¬ 
mit  sad  havoc  with  the  English  vegetables  that  were 
planted  there.  Spotted  deer,  and  the  sambur,  or  Indian 
elk,  were  very  numerous  upon  the  jungly  hills  about  the 
place;  and  a  bear  could  generally  be  found  within  ten 
minutes’  walk  of  the  station  by  those  who  cared  to  look 
for  him  with  beaters.  Lastly,  there  were  tigers  and  leop¬ 
ards  in  these  teeming  jungles,  but  these  animals  were  not 
often  met  with  close  at  hand  —  they  preferred  to  reside  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  military. 

In  such  a  paradise  of  sport,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  time  would  pass  very  pleasantly  for  men  fond  of  shoot- 
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ing ;  but.  unluckily,  there  was  one  drawback  to  the  de¬ 
lights  ot'  life  at  Kiinidy,  and  that  was  a  very  serious  one  — 
the  sportsman  stood  more  than  a  fair  chance  of  contract¬ 
ing  a  jungle  fever.  This  terrible  Indian  disease  stalked  as 
gloomily  and  as  stealthily  through  the  hot,  steaming  jungles 
as  the  tiger  himself,  and  few  men  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  an  acquaintance  with  the  grim  distemper,  sooner 
or  later,  if  their  sporting  tastes  led  them  constantly  into 
the  jungles.  Then  the  victim  to  fever  would  be  drenched  1 
with  quinine  by  the  doctor  until  he  was  more  than  half¬ 
dead,  and  such  singings  in  his  ears  would  arise  from  the 
drug  as  would  remind  him  of  shells  placed  close  to  the 
tympanum;  but  spite  of  every  remedy  in  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  the  disease  would  usually  retain  a  tight  hold  of  the 
patient  unless  he  could  get  a  change  of  air,  and  a  holiday 
at  the  sea-side.  Pooree,  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  India, 
was  the  usual  place  to  which  invalids  from  Kimidy  betook 
themselves,  and  a  very  miserable  place  it  was  to  become 
convalescent  in,  but  then  it  was  the  sea-side,  and  that  was 
everything.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  great 
waste  of  glaring  yellow  sand,  diversified  only  with  a  long 
line  of  mounds  of  the  same  arid  substance  along  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  he  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  Pooree.  On  one  of 
these  mounds  was  perched  that  most  melancholy  looking 
of  architectural  erections,  an  Indian  public  bungalow  ;  and 
some  old  rickety  heaps  of  brick  and  mortar  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  spoke  of  a  time  long  distant,  when  the  liverless 
and  the  weary  from  Calcutta  used  to  visit  Pooree  occa¬ 
sionally  as  a  sort  of  sanitarium,  and  bathe  and  play  cards 
there  by  turns  the  livelong  day.  Along  the  coast  line 
northwards,  one  sees  a  patch  of  green,  with  lofly  pagoda 
towers  rising  above  the  trees,  and  this  is  the  world-famous 
Juggernaut,  at  whose  shrine,  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India  come  to  worship  in  thousands,  carrying  cholera  with 
them  as  they  go,  and  spreading  the  plague  over  every  road 
they  travel.  The  great  car  of  Juggernaut  no  longer  crushes 
the  life  out  of  the  devotees ;  but  for  one  that  the  car  killed 
in  old  times,  the  cholera  slays  hundreds  in  our  own,  and 
one  shudders  at  the  very  sight  of  a  place  so  full  of  wretched 
memories.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  a  more  melancholy  spot  is 
to  be  found  upon  the  globe’s  surface  than  this  same  Pooree. 
As  if  the  land  was  not  lugubrious  enough,  the  ocean  adds 
its  weight  to  the  depressing  influences  of  the  place,  and 
rolls  its  great  waves  with  such  sad  and  monotonous  music  on 
the  shore,  that  I  cannot  think  of  it  even  at  this  distance  of 
time  without  a  sensation  of  disquietude.  The  rickety 
Venetian  blinds  of  the  public  bungalow,  which  rattled 
incessantly  day  and  night  with  the  strong  sea-breeze  ;  the 
roar  of  the  surf  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night ;  the  rheu¬ 
matic  bungalow  sepoy,  wbo  could  never  find  anything  for 
breakfast  or  dinner  but  fowls  and  eggs  ;  the  ghostly  houses 
of  the  Calcutta  nabobs,  deserted  and  in  ruins  ;  the  distant 
sail  upon  the  far  horizon  —  an  event  in  one’s  life  —  the 
two  or  three  old  tattered  books  that  bad  been  left  with  the 
sepoy  by  some  sick  Sahib  that  had  died :  all  come  freshly 
to  my  recollection,  as  I  recall  the  few  days  that  I  spent  at 
Pooree. 

Well,  Jack  Waldron  and  I  got  rather  tired,  after  a  time, 
of  shooting  bears  and  pea  fowl :  and  before  our  month’s 
leave  of  absence  from  a  certain  station  had  expired,  pro- 
(HMed  to  visit  Juggernaut,  the  opportunity  being  a  good 
one.  Besides  this,  1  was  feeling  rather  unwell,  and  feared 
an  attack  of  jungle-fever,  for  which  the  sea  air  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  an  excellent  remedy ;  and  as  Pooree  is  no 
great  distance  —  from  an  Anglo-Indian  point  of  view  — 
from  Kimidy,  we  settled  to  go  down  there  one  night  in  the 
palanquins  we  bad  brought  with  us  from  the  south. 

It  was  the  Indian  cold  weather  at  this  time,  and  the  air 
was  sufficiently  chilly  to  make  a  blanket  agreeable  at  night; 

.  so  Jack  and  I  looked  forward  to  a  comfortable  sleep  as  we 
got  into  our  respective  palanquins  about  eight  o’clock  in 


the  evening,  having  prepared  ourselves  for  a  good  snooze, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  with  sundry  bottles  of  pale  ale. 


and  a  doch-an-dorrach  in  the  shape  of  some  brandy  and 
soda>water  at  the  hospitable  mess  of  the  detachment  above 
alluded  to.  Soda-water  was  a  rare  article  in  Kimidy,  for 
it  had  to  be  conveyed  a  long  distance  in  bullock-carts ;  but 


the  detachment  officers  gave  us  of  their  best  in  the  way  of 
dinner  and  liquor,  so  that  we  felt  in  very  good-humor  when 
the  bearers  took  the  palanquins  on  their  shoulders,  and  set 
off  for  Pooree  with  that  long  sling  trot  peculiar  to  them 
singing  as  they  went  in  no  dulcet  strains.  Waldron’s 
palanquin  went  first,  and  mine  followed.  It  was  pitch- 
dark,  but  the  moon  was  expected  to  rise  about  midnight 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  were  provided  with  two  men  car¬ 
rying  torches  of  burning  rags,  on  which  they  threw  oil 
from  time  to  time.  I  lay  awake  for  an  hour  or  so,  smoking 
Trichinopoly  cheroots,  and  watching  the  curious  and  pic^ 
uresque  effects  of  the  light  thrown  the  torches  on  our 
narty  and  on  the  jungle  skirting  the  road-side ;  but  at 
length  I  fell  asleep,  to  dream  that  I  was  on  my  way  to 
England  in  a  steamer,  which  was  pitching  most  tremen¬ 
dously,  just  at  that  moment,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  I  was  awaked  by  a  chattering  among  the  bear¬ 
ers,  and  looking  at  my  watch,  saw  that  it  was  ten  minutes 
past  twelve,  and  that  the  moon  was  rising.  We  had 
stopped  at  a  public  bungalow  by  the  road-side,  and  close  to 
a  village,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  tom- 
and  noise  going  on.  Waldron  had  got  out  of  his 
palanquin,  and  was  talking  to  the  bearers,  who  were  greatly 
excited.  Just  then,  he  came  to  me  with  a  very  grave  face. 

‘  This  is  awkward,”  he  said ;  “  there  is  cholera  very  bad  in 
the  village,  and  our  bearers  are  in  such  a  precious  funk, 
that  I  am  afraid  they  will  run  back  to  Kimidy.  What’s  to 
be  done  ‘i  ” 

“  We  must  get  on  at  any  price,”  I  replied :  “  it  would 
never  do  to  stop  here  all  night.  Here  I  Palkee  Ootaw, 
Juldee  Jao  ”  (lift  the  palanquin,  and  go  on  quick),  I  cried 
in  Hindustani  to  the  men.  But  the  bearers  would  not  lift 
the  palanquins  from  the  ground,  in  spite  of  our  threats  and 
entreaties,  until  we  consented  to  give  them  a  present  of 
one  rupee  each,  and  even  then,  three  or  four  of  them  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  were  seen  no  more,  leaving  us  short-handed 
for  the  next  stage  of  the  journey.  At  last,  and  with  no 
little  difficulty,  we  got  under  weigh  once  more,  the  bearers 
grumbling  greatly  all  tbe  time,  and  evidently  proceeding 
very  much  against  the  grain.  We  still  maintained  our  old 
order  of  march,  and  whatever  my  companion’s  sensations 
may  have  been  under  the  circumstances,  I  know  that  1,  for 
my  part,  was  very  glad  indeed  when  we  passed  the  village, 
and  heard  the  last  of  tbe  tom-toms  and  cholera  horns,  with 
which  the  unfortunate  villagers  were  striving  to  drive  the 
demon  of  pestilence  out  of  their  borders,  I  am  as  little 
afraid  of  cholera,  I  hopb,  as  any  man.  In  India,  one  gets 
so  accustomed  to  hear  of  this  plague,  and  even  to  witness 
its  ravages,  that  the  imagination  becomes  dulled  to  its 
terrors ;  and  as,  in  England,  people  live  and  amuse  them¬ 
selves  without  much  thought  of  diphtheria,  so,  in  the  East, 
a  man  does  not  trouble  himself  much  about  cholera  until 
he  has  got  it.  But  even  the  boldest  would  hardly,  from 
choice,  care  to  remain  in  a  plague-stricken  village,  without 
any  medicines  at  hand,  and  that,  too,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  at  a  time  when  the  nerves  are  perhaps  more  un¬ 
strung  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours ; 
consequently,  I  was  glad,  I  repeat,  to  get  away  from  the 
place,  and  lit  a  cheroot,  feeling  it  impossible  to  go  to  sleep 
directly  after  the  noise  and  vexation  of  the  disturbance 
with  our  bearers. 

It  was  close  upon  one  o’clock  then,  and  the  moon  shone 
brightly  at  times  through  the  fleecy  clouds,  that  were  glid- 
ing  swiftly  across  its  disk,  before  the  force  of  the  northeast 
monsoon.  One  of  our  torch-bearers  had  vanished,  and  the 
other  had  allowed  his  torch  to  go  out,  from  carelessness  or 
fright,  but  this  did  not  much  signify,  as  there  was  sufficient 
moonlight  for  the  bearers  to  see  the  road,  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
rutty  track  through  the  jungle  could  with  any  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  be  termed  a  road.  It  was  beautiful  bamboo  jungle 
that  we  were  travelling  through,  and  for  a  long  time  I  gave 
myself  up  to  watching,  with  much  interest,  the  graceful, 
waving  clumps  of  that  gigantic  cane,  as  we  passed  them 
slowly ;  the  Carers  stumlding  and  kicking  their  way  over 
ruts  and  stones  with  doleful  groans,  and  grunts  full  of  mis¬ 
ery.  I  thought  to  myself.  What  a  fine  place  for  pea  fowl  we 
must  be  in  ;  and  then  recollecting  that  pea-fowl  and  tigers 
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ire  not  uncommonly  found  together,  I  began  to  wonder  if 
there  were  any  of  the  striped  gentry  prowling  in  the  forest ; 
for,  although  the  word  jungle  is  here  used  in  the  common 
scceptatioD  of  the  Indian  term,  which  embraces  everything 
arborescent,  from  the  mightiest  forests  to  the  most  insig- 
nihcant  brushwood,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  bamboo  forest  we  were 
in,  with  forest  glades  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  and 
having  canes  of  extraordinary  girth  and  loiline^s,  even  for 
that  part  of  India.  Smoking,  and  looking  out  of  the  pal¬ 
anquin  window,  in  the  faint  hope  of  discovering  some  wild 
animal  crossing  the  glades  in  the  moonlight,  I  must  have 
almost  unconsciously  got  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  road,  for 
I  remembered  it  generally  distinctly  enough  afterwards, 
when  I  had  to  travel  it  under  less  comfortable  circuiu- 
itances.  But  there  were  no  wild  animals  to  be  seen  of  the 
kind  I  was  looking  for.  Jackals  raised  their  unearthly  cry 
now  and  then  in  the  recesses  of  the  jungle,  and  the  great 
horned  owl  tlitted  across  the  road  from  one  patch  of  bam¬ 
boo  to  another;  but  cf  tigers  there  was  no  sign,  which  was 
just  as  well,  considering  that  we  had  left  our  guns  and  rifles 
at  Kimidy,  waiting  our  return,  and  had  not  even  a  pistol 
between  us.  It  was  hard  to  get  any  information  out  of  the 
bearers  regarding  the  character  of  the  road,  for  they  spoke 
Telegu,  and  had  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Hin¬ 
dustani  ;  and  besides  this,  they  were  sulk^,  so  that  having 
tried  to  get  some  information  from  them  in  vain,  I  gave  it 
up  as  a  bad  job,  and  throwing  away  the  end  of  my  cneroot, 
composed  myself  to  sleep  again. 

I  don’t  think  1  could  have  slept  more  than  half  an  hour, 
when  I  was  awaked,  this  time  by  the  renewed  clamor  of  the 
bearers,  who,  crowding  about  the  door  of  my  palanquin, 
which  they  had  allowed  to  fall  roughly  on  the  ground,  chat¬ 
tered  all  together  with  surprising  volubility  and  excite¬ 
ment.  At  first,  half-asleep  as  I  was,  I  could  not  make  out 
what  they  wanted ;  but  when  I  gathered  that  my  friend 
VV’aldron  was  seized  with  cholera,  I  was  alarmed  indeed, 
and  crawled  out  of  the  palanquin  as  speedily  as  I  could,  to 
render  him  assistance.  The  bearers  were  all  as  frightened 
and  helpless  as  a  flock  of  sheep  with  a  wolf  in  their  midst, 
and  I  could  see  that  they  were  perfectly  panic-stricken. 
On  reaching  Waldron’s  palanquin,  which  was  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  ahead  of  mine,  I  found  my  friend,  as  I  thought, 
Very  ill,  and,  as  he  faintly  assured  me,  suflTering  from  all 
the  symptoms  of  cholera.  Whit  was  to  be  done  'i  We  had 
no  medicine  but  quinine,  and  it  was  vain  to  look  for  any. 
Fortunately,  we  had  brandy,  without  which  an  Indian  trav¬ 
eller  rarely  journeys,  and  of  this  1  made  Waldron  swallow 
a  considerable  quantity  neat.  Then  I  ran  back  to  call  the 
bearers  to  proceed  without  an  instant’s  delay ;  but  imagine 
my  dismay  when  I  discovered  that  they  had  one  and  all 
disappeared  1  1  shouted  and  called  without  effect.  There 
was  no  answer.  I  ran  back  upon  our  road  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  at  my  best  speed,  but  could  see  no  one ;  I  shouted 
again  and  again,  threatened  and  entreated  by  turns,  but 
only  to  the  trees  of  the  forest,  for  not  a  bearer  was  to  be 
seen.  At  last,  I  was  obliged  to  own  to  myself  that  we  were 
deserted,  and  with  no  little  consternation  returned  to  my 
sick  friend.  He  was  apparently  worse,  and  could  scarcely 
speak,  and  yet  I  could  do  nothing  for  him.  Suddenly,  thq 
thought  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I  might  return  to  the 
village  we  had  left,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  head  man  and 
the  bungalow  peon,  compel  another  sel  of  bearers  to  accom¬ 
pany  me.  I  told  Waldron  of  this  at  once ;  and  my  poor 
friend,  who  was  by  this  time  so  nervous  and  weak  as  scarcely 
to  be  able  to  understand  what  I  said,  silently  squeezed  my 
hand ;  a  gesture  I  accepted  as  an  assent.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost ;  1  .wrapped  a  blanket  round  him,  and  set 
oflf  upon  my  lonely  errand  by  the  flickering  light  of  the 
moon. 

At  first,  I  was  too  much  engrossed  by  poor  Waldron’s 
piteous  state  to  think  much  of  my  surroundings  ;  and  1  had 
gone  over  perhaps  half  the  distance  that  divided  us  from 
the  last  stage  we  had  left,  when  I  became  painfully  aware 
that  I  was  in  a  very  awkward  predicament  myself.  It  was 
that  part  of  the  road  where  the  bamboos  grew  thickly,  and 
I  was  passing  a  great  cluster  of  canes  whose  feathery  leaves 
obscured  the  light,  when  I  tripped  over  a  stone,  and  fell  flat 


on  the  road.  I  was  not  much  hurt  —  only  my  knee  bruised; 
but  in  getting  up  again  to  brush  the  dirt  oft*  my  clothes,  I 
happened  to  look  back,  and  an  indescribable  sensation  of 
awe  came  over  me  at  what  I  saw  in  my  tracks :  There  was 
a  tiger  following  me.  At  first,  I  would  not  believe  it ;  I  rea¬ 
soned  with  myself  that  such  a  circumstance  was  impossible. 

“  I  am  nervous,  tired,  anxious,  and  have,  perhaps,  an  attack 
of  fever  coming  on,”  I  said  to  myself ;  “  and  that  dark  thing 
there  in  the  road  that  I  fancy  is  a  tiger  crouching,  b  no 
tiger  at  all,  but  only  a  shadow  or  a  stone.  It’s  all  nonsense. 
Think  of  Waldron,  and  step  out.”  I  did  so,  encouraging 
myself  as  1  walked  as  fast  as  I  could,  without  actually  run¬ 
ning,  by  such  reflections  as  these,  although  I  felt  in  a  cold 
perspiration,  and  my  knees  knocked  together,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  with  pure  fright.  Remember,  I  had  no 
rifle,  gun,  or  even  a  pistol  with  me,  and  was  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tiger,  if  tiger  it  was.  Perhaps  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  or  so  I  restrained  my  curiosity  to  look  round 
again,  but  at  last  this  overcame  my  sense  of  prudence,  and 
I  stopped  short  and  faced  round.  There  could  be  no  mis¬ 
take  this  time.  Not  thirty  paces  from  me,  standing  full  in 
the  moonlight,  was  a  large  tiger,  which  crouched  to  the 
ground  directly  I  turned.  I  do  not  know  what  another, 
person  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances ;  for  my¬ 
self,  I  felt  for  the  moment  mad,  with  mingled  rage  and  ter¬ 
ror.  To  be  followed  thus  was  cruel  and  irritating,  and  there 
must  be  an  end  to  it.  This  was  the  predominant  thought 
in  iny  mind,  though  I  was  at  the  same  time  cold  with  fear. 
I  cursed  the  tiger  in  my  heart,  as  if  he  was  a  reasonable  be¬ 
ing  opposing  my  wishes,  and  in  the  wildness  of  despair, 
I  threw  up  my  arms  suddenly,  and  shouted  with  all  my 
strength.  I  knew  it  was  neck  or  nothing  ;  but  my  joy  was 
greater  than  I  can  express  when  I  saw  the  tiger  rise  and 
slink  into  the  jungle.  He  did  this  so  silently  and  smoothly, 
that  I  had  to  look  bard  at  the  place  where  he  had  been,  to 
feel  assured  he  was  r  ally  gone ;  but  then,  overcome  by  my 
emotions,  I  sank  down  on  the  ground,  where  I  remained  a 
moment  or  two,  wiping  the  cold  sweat  from  my  brow. 
Happily,  1  had  my  cigar-case  and  lights  in  the  pocket  of 
my  coat ;  and  to  reassure  myself  a  little,  I  drew  out  a  cigar, 
and,  with  trembling  fingers,  succeeded  in  lighting  it.  In 
some  circumstances  there  is  nothing  like  tobacco  to  steady 
the  nerves.  I  should  like  to  “  propose,”  if  it  were  given  me 
to  do  so,  with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth ;  and  I  should  think  that 
a  pipe  must  be  a  great  aid  to  a  person  desirous  of  borrowing 
money  from  a  friend.  With  the  smoke,  my  courage  revived, 
and  1  even  had  the  temerity  to  throw  a  go^-sized  stone  into 
the  bush  where  my  enemy  had  disappeared.  “  He  is  gone 
for  good,”  I  said  to  myself,  “  and  joy  go  with  him,”  for  there 
was  no  response  to  this  insult;  and  the  thought  lending  me 
renewed  vigor,  I  stepped  out  briskly  again.  ‘  The  beast  evi¬ 
dently  took  me  for  a  deer,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
bolted  when  he  heard  the  human  voice  divine.  Hollo  I 
As  I  live,  there  he  is  again.” 

The  cigar  dropped  from  my  mouth  as  I  muttered  these 
last  words  under  my  breath ;  and  I  stood  transfixed,  as  it 
were,  gazing  at  the  long,  stealthy  form  of  the  tiger,  as  he 
passed  across  a  glade  in  the  jungle,  walking  parallel  with 
me.  He  was  much  closer  than  before  —  not  twenty  paces 
distant,  I  fancy ;  and  the  horrible  thought  came  icily  upon 
me,  that  he  was  keeping  me  company  until  a  favorable  op¬ 
portunity  offered  for  a  spring.  Again  I  shouted  aloud,  and 
again  there  was  no'response.  I  summoned  all  the  courage 
I  could  muster,  and  walked  on,  keeping  as  near  to  the  other 
side  of  the  path  as  the  jungle  permitted,  and  peering  cau¬ 
tiously  into  the  bushes  as  1  advanced.  Still  no  tiger.  I 
had  got  over  another  hundred  yards  or  so,  all  my  nerves 
strung  to  their  utmost  tension,  when  again  I  beheld  that 
same  dreadful  form  gliding  across  a  moonlit  glade.  This 
time  I  saw  the  animal  so  plainly,  that  the  marks  on  bis  skin 
were  clearly  discernible,  and  though  I  lost  sight  of  him 
again  in  a  moment,  this  sickened  me  with  a  frightful  appre¬ 
hension.  It  was  evident  the  animal  was  stalking  me,  and 
I  paused  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  To  return  was 
as  bad  as  to  stand  still,  and  yet  to  go  on,  looked  very  like 
tempting  fate.  Nowhere  was  there  a  tree  I  could  climb  for 
safety.  The  bamboos  grew  in  thick  clumns,  with  so  much 
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undergrowth  about  their  steins,  as  to  render  it  hopeless  to 
try  to  |)enelrate  it  without  making  much  noise  in  the  at* 
tempt,  and  I  felt  that  such  noise  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous  under  the  circumstances.  I  might  run  at 
my  best  pace  ahead,  and  for  a  second  1  thought  of  doing 
so  ;  but  then,  again,  the  tiger  could  easily  outstrip  me,  and 
would  not  running  encourage  him  to  follow  ?  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  on  as  I  had  been  doing ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  affecting  a  courage  I  was  far  from  feeling,  I  went 
on  my  way.  I  could  hear  nothing  as  I  walked  but  the 
sound  of  my  own  footsteps  and  the  faint  rustling  of  the 
leaves  in  the  bamboos  overhead  ;  but  this  silence  of  the 
night  only  rendered  the  occasional  glimpses  I  caught  of  my 
terrible  enemy  the  more  appalling,  as  he  slunk  like  a  shadow 
from  bush  to  bush,  but  always  on  a  line  with  me,  and,  as  I 
fancied,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  road-side.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  this  continued.  I. was  in  that  state  of  mind  to 
take  no  count  of  time,  and  my  only  idea  was  to  get  on  as 
fast  as  possible  to  the  village  for  assistance.  It  was  just 
then,  and  when  I  was  plodding  along  over  the  ruts  and 
stones  in  the  path,  that  I  heard,  or  fancied  1  heard,  the 
sound  of  bearers’  voices  borne  faintly  towards  me  on  the 
night-breeze.  “  Hay  oh  1  Hi  oh  I  Hay  oh !  Hi  oh  I  ”  seemed 
to  be  wafted  to  me  from  afar  like  a  song  of  deliverance, 
and  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  be  sure  that  my  ears  had 
not  deceived  me.  At  the  time,  indeed,  1  was  very  doubtful 
whether  I  was  awake  or  asleep,  sane  or  insane.  It  might 
all  be  a  horrible  nightmare,  and  my  ghastly  companion  a 
mere  freak  of  the  imagination.  I  pinched  my  arm,  to  make 
certain  I  was  not  dreaming ;  but  I  need  not  have  put  my 
wakefulness  to  this  test,  for  there  was  the  tiger,  and  this  time 
in  front  of  me.  He  must  have  passed  ahead  while  I  -topped 
to  listen  ;  and  he  now  lay  crouched  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  path,  about  twenty  paces  in  front  of  me.  The  moon 
was  shining  very  brightly  at  the  moment  —  not  a  cloud 
near  it,  and  I  could  distinctly  make  out  every  limb  of  the 
animal,  even  to  his  tail,  which  was  moving  from  side  to  side 
with  a  rapid  whisking  motion.  Instinctively  I  stepped  a 
few  pices  backwards,  fully  expecting  to  see  the  tiger  pounce 
upon  me  in  one  or  two  of  those  great  bounds  ]>eculiar  to  the 
animal;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort  —  he  only  sneaked  a 
little  nearer,  his  belly  upon  the  ground,  and  so  stealthily, 
that  I  only  could  tell  that  he  bad  moved  by  his  preserving 
the  same  distance  from  me  as  before.  Not  daring  to  look 
round,  I  stepped  back  again,  half-dead  with  terror,  but  sup¬ 
ported  to  some  extent  by  the  cries  of  the  palanquin  bearers 
in  the  distance,  that  were  now  drawing  rather  moser  to  me. 
It  was  a  palanquin  coming  along  the  road  from  Pooree,  and 
if  it  came  quickly  I  might  be  saved.  This  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  Would  the  tiger  devour  me  before  it  could  arrive,  or 
not?  I  could  not  think  upon  it;  my  brain  swam,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  for  a  time  I  must  have  been  unconscious  of  anything 
about  me.  The  last  thing  I  remember  was  an  attempt  I 
made  to  shout,  although,  whether  I  did  shout  or  not,  I  can¬ 
not  say,  and  then  I  awoke  to  find  myself  in  the  arms  of  a 
stranger,  who  was  bending  over  me,  and  holding  a  flask  to 
my  lips.  There  was  a  crowd  of  bearers  and  armed  peons 
standing  round,  and  two  palanquins,  one  of  which  was 
Waldron's.  In  a  few  words,  the  stranger  explained  it  all. 
He  was  the  bead-assistant  to  the  collector  of  a  neighboring 
district,  and  was  travelling  on  duty  from  Pooree,  when  he 
came  to  the  place  where  poor  Waldron  lay  alone  on  the 
road.  Luckily,  he  had  a  medicine  chest  with  him,  and  was 
something  of  a  doctor.  He  prescribed  for  my  friend  on  the 
spot,  and  ordered  a  few  of  his  numerous  hangers-on  to  take 
up  the  sick  man’s  palanquin,  and  follow  him.  They  trav¬ 
elled  at  their  best  speed,  or  I  might  not  have  lived  to  tell 
the  tale.  The  civilian  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
aroused  a  second  time  by  his  peons,  who  ran  ahead,  shout¬ 
ing  out :  “  Bagb,  Bagh  1  ”  ([Tiger,  Tiger  I)  and  by  the  com¬ 
motion  among  his  bearers,  who  nearly  alloweil  the  palanquin 
to  fall  on  the  ground.  He  seized  his  rifle,  which  lay  loaded 
beside  him ;  but  when  he  jumped  out  of  the  palanquin,  the 
tiger  was  gone,  and  there  remained  in  its  place,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  myself.  That  a  European  should  be  found 
in  a  faint  on  such  a  road,  and  in  such  a  place,  was  an  enigma 
to  him,  until  I  told  my  story,  when,  seeing  how  fatigued 
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and  excited  I  was,  he  insisted  upon  my  getting  into  hU  pal. 
anquin,  while  he  walked  alongside  it.  My  own  palanquin, 
I  should  say,  was  being  brought  slowly  after  us  by  two  cr 
three  of  my  new  friend’s  numerous  retainers. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  We  all  three  duly  arrived  at 
the  bungalow,  Waldron  in  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  he 
awoke  late  next  morning  much  better  in  health.  Whether 
the  narcotic  be  had  taken  was  a  cure  for  cholera,  or  his  at¬ 
tack  was  a  very  slight  one,  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly  he 
was  as  fit  to  travel  that  day  as  I  was  myself.  Perhaps  1 
was  the  greater  invalid  of  the  two,  for  I  was  suffering  much 
from  fever,  brought  on,  no  doubt,  by  the  fatigue  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  previous  night.  However,  this  cholera-stricken 
village  was  no  place  to  stay  in,  and  Waldron  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  on  to  Pooree  at  once,  and  this  time  by  day¬ 
light.  Thanks  to  the  official  importance  of  our  civilian 
friend,  we  had  no  diffic  jlty  this  time  in  procuring  bearers; 
and  about  one  o’clock  in  the  day  we  returned  over  that 
terrible  road,  that  must  ever  leave  a  vivid  impression  upon 
my  memory,  without  further  adventure.  The  civilian  was 
bound  in  tihe  other  direction ;  but  he  told  me  that  he  would 
be  in  that  part  of  the  country  again  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
he  would  certainly  beat  up  my  friend  the  tiger.  And  long 
afterwards  — after  we  had  left  Pooree,  and  were  busy  with 
the  parades  and  drills  of  regimental  existence — I  had  a 
letter  from  this  same  civilian,  sending  me  a  tiger-skin,  which 
he  vouched  for  as  the  coat  of  the  identical  beast  that  went 
so  near  eating  me  up.  It  was  the  only  tiger  that  haunted 
that  particular  road,  he  said,  and  it  was  killed  by  a  native 
Shikarree,  for  the  sake  of  the  government  reward.  A 
woman’s  “  bangle  ,"  or  golden  ornament  was  said  to  have 
been  found  in  its  stomach,  but  this  may  have  been  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Shikarree.  True  or  not,  the  skin  was  and 
is  a  handsome  one ;  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  spread  as  a 
hearthrug  constantly  before  my  eyes,  to  recall  the  terrible 
memories  of  that  night  I  spent  in  the  jungle. 


ON  WORDSWORTH. 

BY  WALTER  II.  PATER. 

Some  English  critics  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent¬ 
ury  said  a  great  deal  concerning  a  distinction,  of  much 
importance,  as  they  thoiwht,  in  the  true  estimate  of  poetry, 
between  the  Fancy  anti  another  profounder  faculty,  the 
Imagination.  This  metaphysical  distinction,  borrowed 
originally  from  the  writings  of  German  philosophers,  and 
perhaps  not  always  clearly  apprehended  by  those  who 
talked  of  it,  involved  a  far  deeper  and  more  vital  distinction, 
with  which  indeed  all  true  criticism  more  or  less  directly 
has  to  do,  the  distinction  namely  between  higher  and  lower 
degrees  of  intensity  in  the  poet’s  perception  of  his  subject, 
and  in  bis  concentration  of  himself  upon  his  work.  Of 
those  who  dwelt  upon  the  metaphysical  distinction  between 
the  Fancy  and  the  Imagination,  it  was  Wordsworth  who 
made  the  most  of  it,  assuming  it  as  the  basis  for  the  final 
classification  of  his  poetical  writings;  and  it  is  in  these 
writings  that  the  deeper  and  more  vital  distin  ition  whic^ 
as  I  have  said,  underlies  the  metaphysical  distinction,  U 
most  needed  and  may  best  be  illustrated. 

For  nowhere  is  there  so  perplexed  a  mixture  a»  in 
Wordsworth’s  own  poetry,  of  work  touched  with  intense 
and  individual  power,  with  work  of  almost  no  character  at 
all.  He  has  much  conventional  sentiment,  and  some  of  that 
insincere  poetic  diction  against  which  his  most  serious 
critical  efforts  were  directed  ;  the  reaction  in  his  political 
ideas,  consequent  on  the  excesses  of  1785,  makes  him  at 
times  a  declaimer  on  moral  and  social  topics;  and  he  seems 
sometimes  to  force  an  unwilling  pen  and  write  by  rule. 
By  making  the  most  of  these  blemishes  it  is  possible  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  real  aesthetic  value  of  his  work,  just  as  his  life 
alio,  a  life  of  much  quiet  delicacy  and  independence,  might 
easily  be  placed  in  a  false  focus,  and  made  to  appear  a 
somewhat  tame  theme  in  illustration  of  the  more  obvious 
parochial  virtues.  And  those  who  wish  to  understand  his 
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influence,  and  experience  his  peculiar  savor,  must  bear 
with  patience  tlie  presence  of  an  alien  element  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  work,  which  never  coalesced  with  what  is  really 
delightful  in  it,  nor  underwent  his  special  power.  Who 
that  values  his  writings  most  has  not  felt  the  intrusion 
there  from  time  to  time  of  somethin^  tedious  and  prosaic  V 
Of  all  great  poets,  perhaps  he  would  gain  most  by  a  skil¬ 
fully  made  anthology.  Such  a  selection  would  show  per¬ 
haps  not  so  much  what  be  was,  or  to  himself  or  others 
seemed  to  be,  as  what  by  the  more  energetic  and  fertile 
tendency  in  his  writings  he  was  ever  tending  to  become ; 
is,  therefore,  to  the  imaginative  reason.  An(i  the  mixture 
in  bis  work,  as  it  actually  stands,  is  so  perplexed  that  one 
fears  to  miss  the  least  promising  composition  even,  lest 
some  precious  morsel  should  be  lying  hidden  within  the  few 
perfect  lines,  the  phrase,  the  single  word  even,  to  which  he 
often  works  up  mechanically  through  a  poem,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  may  be  tame  enough.  He  who  thought 
that  in  all  creative  work  the  larger  part  was  (jiven  pas¬ 
sively  to  the  recipient  mind,  who  waited  so  dutifully  upon 
the  gift,  to  whom  so  large  a  measure  was  sometimes  given, 
had  nis  times  also  of  desertion  and  relapse,  and  he  has 
permitted  the  impress  of  these  too  to  remain  in  his  work. 
And  this  quality  there,  the  fitfulness  with  which  the  higher 
qualities  manifest  themselves  in  it,  gives  the  effect  in  his 
poetry  of  a  power  not  altogether  bis  own,  or  under  his  con¬ 
trol,  which  comes  and  goes  when  it  will,  lifting  or  lowering 
a  matter  poor  in  itself ;  so  that  that  old  fancy  which  miide 
the  poet’s  art  an  enthusiasm,  a  form  of  divine  possession, 
seems  almost  literally  true  of  him. 

This  constant  suggestion  of  an  absolute  quality  between 
higher  and  lower  moods,  and  the  work  done  in  them,  stim¬ 
ulating  one  always  to  look  below  the  surface,  makes  the 
reading  of  Wordsworth  an  excellent  sort  of  training  to¬ 
wards  the  things  of  art  and  poetry.  It  begets  in  those  who, 
coming  across  him  in  youth,  can  bear  him  at  all,  a  habit  of 
reading  between  the  lines;  a  faith  in  the  efi'ect  of  concen¬ 
tration  and  collectedness  of  mind  in  the  right  appreciation 
of  poetry,  an  expectation  of  things  in  this  order,  coming  to 
one  in  the  way  of  a  true  discipline  of  the  temper  as  well  as 
of  the  intellect.  He  meets  us  with  the  promise  that  he  has 
much,  and  something  very  peculiar,  to  give  us,  if  we  will 
follow  a  certain  dilKcult  way,  and  seems  to  have  the  secret 
of  a  special  and  privileged  state  of  mind.  And  those  who 
have  undergone  his  influence,  and  followed  this  difRcult 
way,  are  like  people  who  have  passed  through  some  initia¬ 
tion,  a  disciplina  arcani,  by  submitting  to  which  they  become 
able  constantly  to  distinguish  in  art,  speech,  feeling,  man¬ 
ners,  that  which  is  organic,  animated,  expressive,  from  that 
which  is  only  conventional,  derivative,  inexpressive. 

But  although  the  necessity  of  selecting  these  precious 
morsels  for  one’s  self  is  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
Wordsworth’s  peculiar  influecce,  and  induces  a  kind  of 
just  criticism  and  true  estimate  of  them,  yet  the  purely  lit¬ 
erary  product  would  have  been  more  excellent  had  the 
writer  himself  purged  away  that  alien  element.  How  per¬ 
fect  would  have  been  the  little  treasury  shut  between  the 
covers  of  how  thin  a  book  I  Let  us  suppose  the  desired 
separation  made,  the  electric  thread  untwined,  the  golden 
pieces,  great  and  small,  lying  apart  together.  What  are 
the  peculiarities  of  this  residue  ?  What,  special  sense  does 
Wordsworth  exercise,  and  what  insfirfets  does  he  satisfy? 
What  are  the  subjects  and  the  motives  which  in  him  ex¬ 
cite  the  imaginative  faculty  ?  What  are  the  qualities  in 
things  and  persons  which  he  values,  the  impression  and 
sense  of  which  he  can  convey  to  others  in  an  extraordinary 
way  ? 

An  intimate  consciousness  of  the  expression  of  natural 
things  which  weighs,  listens,  penetrates,  where  the  earlier 
mind  passed  roughly  by,  is  a  large  element  in  the  complex¬ 
ion  of  modern  poetry.  It  has  been  remarked  again  and 
again;  it  reveals  itself  in  many  forms,  but  it  is  strongest 
and  most  attractive  in  what  is  strongest  and  most  attractive 
in  modern  literature;  it  is  exemplified  almost  equally  by 
writers  as  unlike  each  other  as  Senancour  and  Thdophile 
Gautier ;  as  a  singular  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  its  growth  might  be  traced  from  Rousseau  to  Cha¬ 


teaubriand,  from  Chateaubriand  to  Victor  Hugo;  it  has 
doubtless  some  latent  connection  with  those  pantheistic  the¬ 
ories  which  have  largely  exercised  men’s  minds  in  some 
modern  systems  of  philosophy ;  it  is  traceable  even  in  the 
graver  writings  of  historians ;  it  makes  as  much  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  landscape  as  there  is  between 
the  rough  masks  of  an  early  mosaic  and  a  portrait  by  Rey¬ 
nolds  or  Gainsborough.  Of  this  new  sense  the  writings 
of  Wordsworth  are  the  central  and  elementary  expression  ; 
he  is  more  simply  and  entirely  occupied  with  it  than  any 
other.  'There  was  in  his  own  character  a  certain  content¬ 
ment,  a  sort  of  religious  placidity,  seldom  found  united 
with  a  sensibility  like  his,  which  was  favorable  to  the  quiet, 
habitual  observation  of  inanimate,  or  imperfectly  animate, 
existence.  His  life  of  eighty  years  is  not  divided  by  pro¬ 
foundly  felt  incidents ;  its  changes  are  almost  wholly  in¬ 
ward,  and  it  falls  into  broad,  untroubled  spaces.  What  it 
most  resembles  is  the  life  of  one  of  those  early  Italian  or 
Flemish  painters,  who,  just  because  their  minds  were  full 
of  heavenly  visions,  passed,  some  of  them,  the  better  part 
of  si.xty  years  in  quiet,  systematic  industry.  This  placid 
life  matured  in  him  an  unusual,  innate  sensibility  to  nat¬ 
ural  sights  and  sounds,  the  flower  and  its  shadow  on  the 
stone,  the  cuckoo  and  its  echo.  The  poem  of  “  Resolution 
and  Independence  ”  is  a  storehouse  of  such  images  ;  for  its 
fulness  of  imagery  it  may  be  compared  to  Keats’s  “  Saint 
Agnes’  Eve.”  To  read  one  of  his  longer  pastoral  poems 
for  the  first  time  is  like  a  day  spent  in  a  new  country;  the 
memory  is  crowded  for  a  time  with  precise  and  vivid  im¬ 
ages  :  — 

“  The  pliant  harebell  swinging  in  the  breeze 
On  some  gray  rock. 

“  The  single  sheep  and  the  one  blasted  tree 
And  the  bleak  music  from  that  old  stone  wall. 

"  In  the  meadows  and  the  lower  ground 
Was  all  the  sweetness  of  a  common  dawn. 

"And  that  green  corn  all  day  is  rustling  in  thine  ears.’’ 

Subtle  and  sharp  as  he  is  in  the  outlining  of  visible  imagery, 
he  is  most  subtle  and  delicate  of  all  in  the  noting  of  sounds; 
so  that  he  conceives  of  noble  sound  as  even  moulding  the 
human  countenance  to  nobler  types,  and  as  something  act¬ 
ually  “  profaned  by  visible  form  or  image.”  He  has  a 
power  likewise  of  realizing  and  conveying  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  reader  abstract  and  elementary  impressions, 
silence,  darkness,  absolute  motionlessness;  or,  again,  the 
whole  complex  sentiment  of  a  particular  place,  the  abstract 
expression  of  desolation  in  the  long  white  road,  of  peaceful¬ 
ness  in  a  particular  folding  of  the  hills.  In  the  airy  build¬ 
ing  of  the  brain,  a  special  day  or  hour  even,  comes  to  have 
for  him  a  sort  of  personal  identity,  a  spirit  or  angel  given 
to  it,  by  which,  for  its  exceptional  insight,  or  the  happy 
light  upon  it,  it  has  a  presence  in  one’s  history,  and  acts 
there  as  a  separate  power  or  accomplishment;  and  he  has 
celebrated  in  many  of  his  poems  the  “  efficacious  spirit  ” 
which,  as  he  says,  resides  in  these  "  particular  spots  ”  of 
time. 

That  sense  of  a  life  in  natural  objects,  which  in  most 
poetry  is  only  a  rhetorical  artifibe,  is  in  Wordsworth  the 
assertion  of  what  for  him  is  almost  literal  fact.  To  him 
every  natural  object  seemed  to  possess  more  or  less  of  a 
moral  or  spiritual  life,  to  be  capable  of  a  companionship 
with  man  full  of  finesse  and  expression,  of  inexplicable 
affinities  and  subtle  secrets  of  intercourse.  An  emanation, 
a  particular  spirit,  belonged  not  to  the  moving  leaves  or 
water  only,  but  to  the  distant  peak  arising  suddenly  by 
some  change  of  perspective  above  the  nearer  horizon,  to  the 
passing  {space  of  light  across  the  plain,  to  the  lichened 
Druid  stone  even,  for  a  certain  weird  fellowship  in  it  with 
the  moods  of  men.  It  was  like  a  "  survival  ”  in  him  of  that 
primitive  condition,  which  some  philosophers  have  traced 
in  the  history  of  human  culture,  in  which  all  outward  ob¬ 
jects  alike,  even  the  works  of  men’s  hands,  were  believed 
to  be  endowed  with  life  and  animation,  and  the  world  was 
full  of  souls  ;  that  mood  in  which  the  old  Greek  gods  were 
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first  begotten,  and  which  had  many  strange  aftergrowths. 
In  the  early  ages  this  belief,  delightful  as  its  effects  in 
poetry  often  are,  was  but  the  result  of  a  crude  intelligence. 
But  in  Wordsworth  this  power  of  seeing  life,  this  percep¬ 
tion  of  a  soul,  in  inanimate  things,  came  of  an  exceptional 
susceptibility  to  the  impressions  of  eye  and  ear,  and  was  at 
bottom  a  kind  of  sensuousness.  At  least  it  is  only  in  a 
temperament  exceptionally  susceptible  on  the  sensuous  side 
that  this  sense  of  the  expressiveness  of  outward  things 
comes  to  be  so*  large  a  part  of  life.  That  he  awakened  “  a 
sort  of  thought  in  sense  ”  is  Shelley’s  just  criticism  of  this 
element  in  Wordsworth’s  poetry. 

And  it  was  through  nature  thus  ennobled  by  a  semblance 
of  passion  and  thought  that  he  approached  the  spectacle  of 
human  life.  Human  life  indeed  is,  at  first,  but  an  addi¬ 
tional,  accidental  nace  on  this  expressive  landscape. 
When  he  thought  of  man,  it  was  of  man  as  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  influence  of  these  effective  natural  objects, 
and  linked  to  them  by  manv  associations.  The  close  con¬ 
nection  of  man  with  natural  objects,  the  habitual  associa¬ 
tion  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  with  a  particular  spot  of 
earth,  has  sometimes  seemed  to  degrade  those  who  are 
subject  to  its  influence,  as  if  it  did  but  reinforce  that  physi¬ 
cal  connection  of  our  nature  with  the  actual  lime  and  clay 
of  the  soil,  which  is  always  drawing  us  nearer  to  our  end. 
But  for  Wordsworth  these  influences  tended  to  the  dignity 
of  liuman  nature,  because  they  tended  to  tranquillize  it. 
He  raises  nature  to  the  level  of  human  thought  to  give  it 
power  and  expression  ;  he  subdues  man  to  the  level  of 
nature,  and  gives  him  thereby  a  certain  breadth  and  cool¬ 
ness  and  solemnity.  The  leech-gatherer  on  the  moor,  the 
woman  stepping  westward,  are  for  him  natural  objects,  al¬ 
most  in  the  same  sense  as  the  aged  thorn,  or  the  lichened 
rock  on  the  heath. 

Religious  sentiment,  consecrating  the  affections  and  re¬ 
grets  of  the  human  heart,  above  all  that  pitiful  care  and 
awe  for  the  perishing  human  clay,  of  which  relic  worship 
is  but  the  corruption,  has  always  had  much  to  do  with 
localities,  with  the  thoughts  which  attach  themselves  to 
actual  scenes  and  places.  What  is  true  of  it  everywhere 
it  truest  of  it  in  those  secluded  valleys  where  one  genera¬ 
tion  after  another  maintains  the  same  abiding-place ;  and 
it  was  on  this  side  that  Wordsworth  seized  religion  most 
strongly.  Consisting,  as  it  did  so  much,  in  the  recognition 
of  local  sanctities,  in  the  habit  of  connecting  the  stones 
and  trees  of  a  particular  spot  of  earth  with  the  great  events 
of  life,  till  the  low  walls,  the  green  mounds,  the  half-oblit¬ 
erated  epitaphs  seemed  full  of  voices  and  a  sort  of  natural 
oracles,  the  verv  religion  of  these  people  of  the  dales  seemed 
but  another  link  between  them  and  the  earth,  and  was  lit¬ 
erally  a  religion  of  nature.  It  tranquillized  them  by  bring¬ 
ing  tWm  under  the  placid  rule  of  traditional  and  narrowly 
localized  observances.  “  Grave  livers,”  they  seemed  to 
him  under  this  aspect,  with  stately  speech,  and  something 
of  that  natural  aignity  of  manners  which  underlies  the 
highest  courtesy. 

And  seeing  man  thus  as  a  part  of  nature,  elevated  and 
solemnized  in  proportion  as  his  daily  life  and  occupations 
brought  him  into  companionship  with  permanent  natural 
objects,  his  very  religion  forming  new  links  for  him  with  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  valley,  the  low  vaults  of  his  church, 
the  rough  stonei  of  his  home,  made  intense  for  him  now 
with  profound  sentiment,  he  was  able  to  appreciate  passion 
in  the  lowly.  He  chooses  to  depict  people  from  humble 
life,  because,  being  nearer  to  nature  than  others,  they  are 
on  the  whole  more  impassioned,  certainly  more  direct  in 
their  expression  of  passion,  than  other  men;  it  is  for  this 
direct  expression  of  passion  that  he  values  their  humble 
words,  in  much  that  he  said  in  exaltation  of  rural  life  he 
was  but  pleading  indirectly  for  that  sincerity,  that  perfect 
fidelity  to  one’s  own  inward  presentations,  to  the  precise 
features  of  the  picture  within,  without  which  any  profound 
poetry  is  impossible.  It  was  not  for  their  tameness,  but  for 
this  passionate  sincerity,  that  he  chose  incidents  and  situa¬ 
tions  from  common  life,  related  in  a  selection  of  language 
really  used  by  men.  He  constantly  endeavors  to  bring  his 
Itnguage  near  to  the  real  language  of  men  ;  but  it  is  to  the 


real  language  of  men,  not  on  the  dead  level  of  their  ordi* 
nary  intercourse,  but  in  select  moments  of  vivid  sensation, 
when  this  language  is  winnowed  and  ennobled  by  excite¬ 
ment. 

There  are  poets  who  have  chosen  rural  life  for  their  sub¬ 
ject,  for  the  sake  of  its  passionless  repose,  and  there  are 
times  when  Wordsworth  extols  the  mere  calm  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  survey  of  things  as  the  highest  aim  of  poetical  cult¬ 
ure  ;  but  it  was  not  for  its  passionless  calm  that  he  chose 
the  scenes  of  pastoral  life ;  and  the  meditative  poet,  shel¬ 
tering  himself  from  the  agitations  of  the  outward  world,  is 
in  reality  only  clearing  the  scene  for  the  exhibition  of  emo¬ 
tion,  and  wbat  he  values  most  is  the  almost  elementary  ex¬ 
pression  of  elementary  feelings. 

And  so  he  has  much  for  those  who  value  highly  the  con¬ 
centrated  expression  of  passion,  who  appraise  men  and 
women  by  their  susceptibility  to  it,  and  art  and  poetry  as 
they  afford  the  spectacle  of  it.  Breaking  from  time  to 
time  into  the  pensive  spectacle  of  their  daily  toil,  their  oc¬ 
cupations  near  to  nature,  come  the  great  elementary  feel¬ 
ings,  lifting  and  solemnizing  their  language  and  giving  it  a 
natural  music.  The  great,  distinguishing  passion  came  to 
Michael  by  the  sheepfold,  to  Ruth  by  the  wayside,  adding 
these  humble  children  of  the  furrow  to  the  true  aristocracy 
of  passionate  souls.  In  this  respect  Wordsworth’s  work 
resembles  most  that  of  George  Sand  in  those  novels  which 
depict  country  life.  With  a  penetrative  pathos,  which  puts 
him  in  the  same  rank  with  the  masters  of  the  sentiment 
of  pity  in  literature,  with  Heinhold  and  Victor  Hugo,  he 
collects  all  the  traces  of  vivid  excitement  which  were  to  be 
found  in  that  pastoral  world  :  the  girl  who  rung  her  father’s 
knell ;  the  unborn  infant  feeling  about  its  mother’s  heart ; 
the  instinctive  touches  of  children  ;  the  sorrows  of  the  wild 
creatures  even,  their  home-sickness,  their  strange  yearn¬ 
ings  ;  the  tales  of  passionate  regret  that  hang  by  a  ruined 
farm-building,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  deserted  sheepfold ;  that 
wild,  gay,  false,  adventurous  outer  world,  which  breaks  in 
from  time  to  time  to  bewilder  and  deflower  these  quiet 
homes ;  not  “  passionate  sorrow  ”  only  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  soul’s  beauty,  but  the  loss  of  or  carelessness  for  per¬ 
sonal  beauty  itself,  in  those  whom  men  have  wronged, 
their  pathetic  wanness  ;  the  sailor  “  who,  in  his  heart,  was 
half  a  shepherd  on  the  stormy  seas ;  ”  the  wild  woman  teach¬ 
ing  her  child  to  pray  for  her  betrayer  ;  incidents  like  the 
making  of  the  shepherd’s  staff,  pr  that  of  the  young  boy 
laying  the  first  stone  qf  the  sheepfold ;  —  all  the  pathetic 
episodes  of  their  humble  existence,  their  longing,  their 
wonder  at  fortune,  their  poor  pathetic  pleasures,  like  the 
pleasures  of  children,  won  so  hardly  in  the  struggle  for  bare 
existence,  their  yearning  towards  each  other  in  their  dark¬ 
ened  houses,  or  at  their  early  toil.  A  sort  of  biblical  depth 
and  solemnity  hangs  over  this  strange,  new,  passionate, 
pastoral  world  of  which  he  first  raised  the  image,  and  the 
reflection  of  which  some  of  our  best  modern  fiction  lias 
caught  from  him. 

He  pondered  much  over  the  philosophy  of  his  poetry, 
and,  reading  deeply  in  the  history  of  his  own  mind,  seems 
at  times  to  have  passed  the  borders  of  a  world  of  strange 
speculations,  inconsistent  enough,  had  he  cared  to  note 
such  inconsistencies,  with  those  traditional  beliefs  which 
were  otherwise  the  object  of  his  devout  acceptance. 
Thinking  of  the  high  value  he  set  upon  customariness, 
upon  all  that  is  habitual,  local,  rooted  in  the  ground,  in 
matters  of  religious  sentiment,  you  might  sometimes  regard 
him  as  one  tethered  down  to  a  world,  refined  and  peaceful 
indeed,  but  with  no  broad  outlook,  a  life  protected,  but 
somewhat  narrowed,  by  the  influence  of  received  ideas. 
But  he  is  at  times  also  something  very  different  from  this, 
and  something  much  bolder.  A  chance  expression  is  over¬ 
heard  and  placed  in  a  new  connection,  the  sudden  menioiy 
of  a  thing  long  past  occurs  to  him,  a  distant  object  is  re¬ 
lieved  for  a  moment  by  a  random  gleam  of  light  —  acci¬ 
dents  turning  up  for  a  moment  what  lies  below  Uie  surface 
of  our  immediate  experience — and  he  passes  from  the 
humble  graves  and  lowly  arches  of  “  the  little  rock-like 
pile  ”  of  a  Westmoreland  church  on  bold  trains  of  specula¬ 
tive  thought,  and  comes  from  point  to  point  into  strange 
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contact  with  thoughts  which  have  visited  from  time  to 
time  far  bolder  and  more  wandering  spirits. 

He  had  pondered  deeply,  for  instance,  on  those  strange 
reminiscences  and  forelxraings  which  seem  to  make  our 
lives  stretch  before  and  behind  us,  beyond  where  we  can 
lee  or  touch  anything,  or  trace  the  lines  of  connection. 
Following  the  soul  backwards  and  forwards  on  these  end¬ 
less  ways,  his  sense  of  man’s  dim,  potential  powers  became 
s  pledge  to  him,  indeed,  of  a  future  life ;  but  carried  him 
back  also  to  that  mysterious  notion  of  an  earlier  state  of 
oxistence,  the  fancy  of  the  Platonists,  the  old  heresy  of 
Origen.  It  was  in  this  mood  that  he  conceived  those  ofl- 
reiterated  regrets  for  a  half-ideal  childhood,  when  the 
relics  of  Paradise  still  clung  about  the  soul  —  a  childhood, 
as  it  seemed,  full  of  the  fruits  of  old  age,  lost  for  all  in  a 
degree  in  the  passing  away  of  the  youth  of  the  world,  lost 
for  each  over  again  in  the  passing  away  of  actual  youth. 
It  is  this  ideal  childhood  which  he  celebrates  in  his  famous 
<■  Ode  on  the  Recollections  of  Childhood,”  and  some  other 
poems  which  may  he  grouped  around  it,  like  the  lines  on 
"  Tintern  Abbey  ;  ”  and  something  like  what  he  describes 
was  actually  truer  of  him  than  he  seems  to  have  under¬ 
stood  ;  lor  his  own  most  delightful  poems  were  really  the 
instinctive  productions  of  earlier  life ;  and  most  surely  for 
him  “  the  first  diviner  influence  of  this  world  ”  passed  away 
more  and  more  completely  in  his  contact  with  experience. 

Sometimes,  as  he  dwelt  upon  those  moments  of  intense 
imaginative  power,  in  which  the  outward  object  seems  to 
take  color  and  expression,  a  new  nature  almost,  from  the 
prompting  of  the  observing  mind,  the  actual  world  seemed 
to  dissolve  and  detach  itself,  flake  by  flake,  and  he  him¬ 
self  seemed  to  be  the  creator,  and  when  he  would  the  de¬ 
stroyer,  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived  —  that  old,  isolating 
thought  of  many  a  brainsick  mystic  of  ancient  and  modern 
times. 

At  other  times,  again,  in  those  moments  of  intense  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  in  which  be  seemed  to  himself  but  the  passive 
recipient  of  external  influences,  he  was  attracted  oy  the 
thought  of  a  spirit  'Of  life  in  outward  things,  a  single  all- 
pervading  mind  in  them,  of  which,  man,  and  even  the 
poet’s  imaginative  energy,  are  but  moments,  —  that  old 
dream  of  the  anima  mundi,  the  mother  of  all  things  and 
their  grave,  in  which  some  had  desired  to  lose  themselves, 
and  others  had  become  indifferent  to  the  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil.  It  would  come  sometimes  like  the  sign  of 
the  macrocosm  to  Faust  in  his  cell ;  the  net-work  of  man 
and  nature  was  pervaded  by  a  common  universal  life;  a 
new,  bold  thought  lifted  him  above  the  furrow,  above  the 
green  turf  of  the  Westmoreland  church-yard,  to  a  world 
altogether  different  in  its  vagueness  and  vastness,  and  the 
narrow  glen  was  full  of  the  brooding  power  of  a  universal 
life. 

And  so  he  has  something  also  for  those  who  feel  the 
fascination  of  bold  speculative  ideas,  who  are  really  capa¬ 
ble  of  rising  upon  them  to  conditions  of  poetical  thought. 
He  uses  them,  indeed,  always  with  a  very  subtle  feeling 
for  those  limits  within  which  alone  philosophical  imagin¬ 
ings  have  any  place  in  true  poetry,  and,  using  them  only 
for  poetical  purposes,  is  not  too  careful  even  to  make’  them 
consistent  with  each  other.  To  him,  theories  which  for 
other  men  bring  a  world  of  technical  diction,  brought  per¬ 
fect  form  and  expression,  as  in  those  two  lofty  books  of  the 
“Prelude,”  which  describe  the  decay  and  the  restoration 
of  Imagination  and  Taste.  Skirting  the  borders  of  this 
world  of  bewildering  heights  and  depths,  he  got  but  the 
first  exciting  influence  of  it,  that  joyful  enthusiasm  which 
great  imaginative  theories  prompt,  when  the  mind  first 
comes  to  have  an  understanding  of  them ;  and  it  is  not 
under  the  influence  of  these  thoughts  that  his  poetry  be¬ 
comes  tedious  or  loses  its  blitheness.  He  keeps  them,  too, 
always  within  certain  bounds,  so  that  no  word  of  his  could 
offend  the  simplest  of  those  simple  souls  which  are  always 
the  largest  portion  of*mankina.  But  it  is,  nevertheless, 
the  contact  of  these  thoughts,  the  speculative  boldness  in 
them,  that  constitutes,  at  least  for  some  minds,  the  secret 
attraction  of  much  of  his  best  poetry  —  the  sudden  passage 
from  lowly  thoughts  and  places  to  the  majestic  forms  of 


philosophical  imagination,  the  play  of  these  thoughts  over 
a  world  so  different,  enlarging  so  strangely  the  bounds  of 
its  humble  church-yards,  and  breaking  such  a  wild  light  on 
the  graves  of  christened  children. 

And  these  moods  always  brought  with  them  faultless 
expression.  In  regard  to  expression,  as  of  feelinw  and 
thought,  the  duality  of  the  higher  and  lower  moods  was 
absolute.  It  belonged  to  the  higher,  the  imaginative  mood, 
and  was  the  pledge  of  its  reality,  to  bring  the  appropriate 
language  with  it.  In  him,  when  the  really  poetical  motive 
wo^ed  at  all,  it  united  with  absolute  ju?*ice  the  word  and 
the  idea,  each  in  the  imaginative  flame  becoming  insepa¬ 
rably  one  with  the  other,  by  that  fusion  of  matter  and  form 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  highest  poetical  expres¬ 
sion.  His  words  are  themselves  thought  and  feeling ;  not 
eloquent  or  musical  words  merely,  but  that  sort  of  creative 
language  which  carries  the  reality  of  what  it  depicts 
directly  to  the  consciousness. 

The  music  of  mere  metre  plays  but  a  limited,  yet  a  very 
peculiar  and  subtly  ascertained  function  in  Wordsworth’s 
poetry.  With  him  metre  is  but  an  additional,  accessary 
grace  on  that  deeper  music  of  words  and  sounds,  that  mov¬ 
ing  power,  which  they  exercise  in  the  nobler  prose  no*  less 
than  in  formal  poetry.  It  is  a  sedative  to  that  excitement, 
an  excitement  sometimes  almost  painful,  under  which  the 
language  of  poetry  and  prose  alike  attains  a  rhythmical 
power,  dependent  on  some  subtle  adjustment  of  the  element¬ 
ary  sounds  of  words  themselves  to  the  image  or  feeling 
they  convey,  and  independent  of  their  metrical  combina¬ 
tion.  Yet  some  of  his  pieces,  pieces  prompted  by  a  sort  of 
half-playful  mysticism,  like  tne  “  Daffodils  ’’  and  “  The 
Two  April  Mornings,”  are  noticeable  for  a  certain  quaint 
gayety  of  metre,  and  rival  by  their  perfect  execution  in  this 
respect  similar  pieces  among  our  own  Elizabethan  or  con¬ 
temporary  French  poetry.  Those  who  take  up  these  poems 
after  an  interval  of  months,  or  years  perhaps,  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  how  well  old  favorites  wear,  how  their 
strange  inventive  turns  of  diction  or  thought  still  send 
through  them  the  old  feeling  of  surprise.  Those  about 
Wordsworth  were  all  great  lovers  of  the  older  English  lit¬ 
erature,  and  oftentimes  there  came  out  in  him  a  noticeable 
likeness  to  our  earlier  poets ;  he  quotes  unconsciously,  but 
with  new  power  of  meaning,  a  clause  from  one  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  sonnets ;  and,  as  with  some  other  men’s  most  famous 
work,  the  “  Ode  on  the  Recollections  of  Childhood  ”  has 
its  antitype.*  He  drew  something  too  from  the  unconscious 
mysticism  of  the  old  English  language  itself,  drawing  out 
the  inward  significance  of  its  racy  idiom,  and  the  not  wholly 
unconscious  poetry  of  the  language  used  by  the  simplest 
people  under  strong  excitement,  language  therefore  at  its 
source. 

The  office  of  the  poet  is  not  that  of  the  moralist,  and  the 
first  aim  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry  is  to  give  the  reader  a 
peculiar  kind  of  pleasure.  But  through  his  poetry,  and 
through  this  pleasure  in  it,  he  does  actually  convey  to  the 
reader  an  extraordinary  wisdom  in  the  things  of  practice. 
One  lesson,  if  men  must  have  lessons,  he  conveys  more 
clearly  than  all,  the  supreme  importance  of  contemplation 
in  the  conduct  of  life. 

Contemplation,  impassioned  contemplation,  —  that  is 
with  Wordsworth  the  end  in  itself,  the  perfect  end.  We 
see  the  majority  of  mankind  going  most  often  to  definite 
ends,  lower  or  higher  ends  as  their  own  instincts  may  de¬ 
termine  ;  but  the  end  may  never  come,  and  the  means  not 
be  quite  the  right  means,  great  ends  and  little  ones  alike 
being  for  the  most  part  distant,  and  the  ways  to  them  in 
this  dim  world  somewhat  vague.  Meantime,  to  higher  or 
lower  ends,  they  move  too  often  with  something  of  a  sad 
countenance,  with  hurried  and  ignoble  gait,  becoming  un¬ 
consciously  something  like  thorns,  in  their  anxiety  to  bear 
grapes  ;  it  being  possible  for  individuals  in  the  pursuit  of 
even  great  ends,  to  become  themselves  thin  and  impover¬ 
ished  in  spirit  and  temper,  thus  diminishing  the  sum  of 
perfection  in  the  world  at  its  very  sources.  We  understand 
this  when  it  is  a  question  of  mean  or  of  intensely  selfish 
ends,  of  Grandet  or  Javert.  We  think  it  bad  morality  to 
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MV  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  we  know  how  false  to 
all  higher  conceptions  of  the  religious  life  is  the  type  of 
one  who  is  ready  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  We  con¬ 
trast  with  such  dark,  mistaken  eagerness,  a  type  like  that 
of  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  who  made  the  means  to  her 
ends  so  attractive  that  she  has  won  for  herself  an  undying 
place  in  the  “  House  Beautiful,”  not  by, her  fairness  of  soul 
merely,  but  by  those  quite  different  qualities  which  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  poet  and  the  artist. 

Yet  for  most  of  us  the  conception  of  means  and  ends 
covers  the  whole  of  life,  and  is  the  exclusive  type  or  figure 
nnder  which  we  represent  our  lives  to  ourselves.  Such  a 
figure,  reducing  all  things  to  machinery,  though  it  has  on 
its  side  the  authority  of  that  old  Greek  moralist  who  has 
fixed  for  succeeding  generations  the  outline  of  the  theory 
of  right  living,  is  too  like  a  mere  picture  or  description  of 
men’s  lives,  as  we  actually  find  them,  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
higher  ethics.  It  covers  the  meanness  of  men’s  daily  lives, 
and  much  of  the  dexterity  and  the  vigor  with  which  they 
pursue  what  may  seem  to  them  the  good  of  themselves  or 
of  others;  but  not  the  intangible  perfection  of  those  whose 
ideal  is  rather  in  being  than  in  doing  ;  not  those  manners 
whic^  are  in  the  deepest  as  in  the  simplest  sense  morals, 
and  without  which  one  cannot  so  much  as  offer  a  cup  of 
water  to  a  poor  man  without  ofl'ence  ;  not  the  part  of  “  an¬ 
tique  Kachel,”  sitting  in  the  company  of  Beatrice ;  and 
the  higher  morality  might  well  endeavor  rather  to  draw 
men’s  attention  from  the  conception  of  means  and  ends  in 
life  altogether. 

Against  this  predominance  of  machinery  in  life  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetry,  like  all  great  art  and  poetry,  is  a  continual 
protest.  Justify  rather  the  end  by  the  means,  it  seems  to 
say ;  whatever  may  become  of  the  fruit,  make  sure  of  the 
flowers  and  the  leaves.  It  was  justly  said,  therefore,  by  one 
who  had  meditated  more  profoundly  than  others  on  the 
true  relation  of  means  to  ends  in  life,  and  on  the  distinction 
between  what  is  desirable  in  itself  and  what  is  desirable 
only  as  machinery,  that  when  the  battle  which  he  and  his 
friends  were  waging  had  been  won,  the  world  would  need 
more  than  ever  those  qualities  which  Wordsworth  was 
keeping  alive  and  nourishing 

That  the  end  of  life  is  not  action  but  contemplation,  be¬ 
ing  as  distinct  from  doing,  a  certain  disposition  of  the  mind, 
is  in  some  shape  or  other  the  principle  of  all  the  higher 
morality.  In  poetry,  in  art,  if  you  enter  into  their  true 
spirit  at  all,  you  touch  this  principle  in  part;  these,  by 
their  very  sterility,  are  a  type  of  beholding  for  the  mere  ioy 
of  beholding.  To  treat  life  in  the  spirit  of  art  is  to  make  life 
a  thing  in  which  means  and  ends  are  identified.  This  then 
is  the  true  moral  significance  of  art  and  poetry.  Words¬ 
worth,  and  other  poets  who  have  been  like  him  in  ancient 
or  more  recent  times,  are  the  masters,  the  experts,  in  this 
art  of  impassioned  contemplation.  Their  work  is,  not  to 
teach  lessons,  or  enforce  rules,  or  even  to  stimulate  us  to 
noble  ends,  but  to  withdraw  the  thoughts  for  a  little  while 
from  the  mere  machinery  of  life,  to  fix  them  with  appro¬ 
priate  emotions  on  the  spectacle  of  those  great  facts  in 
man’s  existence  which  no  machinery  affects,  “  on  the  great 
and  universal  passions  of  men,  the  most  general  and  inter¬ 
esting  of  their  occupations,  and  the  entire  world  of  nature,” 
—  on  ”  the  operations  of  the  elements  and  the  appearances 
of  the  visible  universe,  on  storm  and  sunshine,  on  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  seasons,  on  cold  and  heat,  on  loss  of  friends 
and  kindred,  on  injuries  and  resentments,  gratitude  and 
hope,  on  fear  and  sorrow.”  To  witness  this  spectacle  with 
appropriate  emotions  is  the  aim  of  all  culture ;  and  of  these 
emotions  poetry  like  Wordsworth’s  is  a  great  feeder  and 
stimulant.  He  sees  nature  full  of  sentimeitj;  and  excite¬ 
ment  ;  he  sees  men  and  women  as  parts  of  nature,  passion¬ 
ate,  excited,  in  strange  grouping  and  connection  with  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  natural  world  :  images,  in  his 
own  words,  “  of  man  suffering  amid  awful  forms  and  pow¬ 
ers.” 

Such  is  the  figure  of  the  more  powerful  and  original  poet, 
hidden  away  in  part  under  those  weaker  elements  in 
Wordsworth’s  poetry  which  for  some  minds  determine 
their  entire  character ;  a  poet  somewhat  bolder  and  more 
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passionate  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  but  not 
too  bold  for  taste  or  poetry ;  an  unimpassioned  writer,  you 
might  sometimes  fancy,  yet  thinking  the  chief  aim,  in  life 
and  art  alike,  to  be  a  certain  deep  emotion  ;  seeking  most 
often  the  great  elementary  passions  in  lowly  places  ;  hav¬ 
ing  at  least  this  condition  of  all  impassioned  work,  that  he 
aims  always  at  an  absolute  sincerity  of  feeling  and  diction, 
so  that  he  is  the  true  forerunner  of  the  deepest  and  roost 
passionate  poetry  of  our  own  day ;  yet  going  back  also,  with 
something  of  a  protest  against  the  conventional  fervor  of 
much  of  the  poetry  popular  in  his  own  time,  to  those  older 
English  poets  whose  unconscious  likeness  often  comes  out 
in  him. 


NOSTRADAMUS  THE  ASTROLOGER. 

Looking  over  some  old  catalogues  of  books  the  other 
day  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  title :  “  L’Histoire  de  la  Folie 
humaine,”  published  at  Leipzig  in  the  year  1785.  It  is 
true  that  eighty  years  have  passed  since  then,  during 
which  we  have  bad  time  for  a  vast  quantity  of  folly,  so  that 
the  work  would  now  be  necessarily  imperfect ;  but  what 
a  world  of  instruction  and  amusement  might  be  conveyed 
only  up  to  the  year  1785,  were  the  writer  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  his  subject  I  I  looked  for  the  size  of  the  work  with 
inward  misgiving  that  iqy  slender  purse  might  not  run  to 
the  number  of  volumes,  but  I  put  the  catalogue  down 
and  walked  away  with  disappointment,  when  I  looked  fur¬ 
ther  and  found  it  was  only  a  duodecimo.  Heaven  and 
earth  I  did  one  ever  see  the  like  ?  A  man  has  the  unpar¬ 
alleled  effrontery  to  offer  a  history  of  human  folly  in  duo¬ 
decimo!  He  tenders  this  wretched  epitome  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  magnificent  work  which  some  Gibbon  will  one 
day  place  in  the  hands  of  future  ages  I  It  is  a  subject 
which  concerns  us  all.  Mr.  Carlyle  once  told  mankind 
that  they  were  mostly  fools.  VVe  received  the  sentiment 
with  an  uncommon  rapture,  as  if  it  were  an  entirely  new 
and  most  important  discovery  —  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  human  nature  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 

Previous  satirists  and  anatomists.  Mostly  fools;  and  my 
.eipzig  friend  dismisses  us  all  in  a  duodecimo  volume  1  It 
is  an  insult  to  humanity. 

Human  folly,  among  all  its  branches,  can  show  none 
which  has  lasted  longer,  and  taken  more  trouble  to  kill, 
than  the  so-called  science  of  astrology.  By  what  accident 
the  idea  of  astrology  was  hit  upon,  how  men  conceived  that 
the  course  of  the  stars  was  concerned  with  their  fortunes, 
by  what  long  and  tedious  process  of  formularization  and  of 
development  it  grew  in  men’s  minds  till  it  became  a  system 
and  a  power,  has  yet  to  be  investigated.  It  is  a  form  of 
superstition  which  has  been  the  handmaid,  like  alchemy, 
to  a  good  deal  of  real  and  sound  science.  And,  unlike 
most  forms  of  superstition,  its  chief  mischiefs  appear  to 
have  lain  in  the  comfortable  cradling  of  ignorance. 

The  desire  to  know  the  dreaded  future  is  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  expression  of  human  weakness  —  that  weakness  which 
proceeds  from  ignorance  ;  which  vanishes  as  the  secrets  of 
nature  are  gathered  in ;  for  the  future  loses  half  its  uncer¬ 
tainty  when  men  learn  the  laws  of  phenomena,  and  that 
Fate,  to  which  the  world  and  the  gods  have  been  abject 
slaves,  disappears  like  a  dream.  Nature  is  no  more  a  mis¬ 
tress  and  an  enemy,  but  a  handmaid,  and  the  stars  in  their 
courses  have  no  longer  to  do  with  men’s  fortunes  and  their 
lives.  Astrology  has  taken,  like  all  deep  rooted  supersti¬ 
tions,  a  great  deal  of  killint;,  and,  though  I  think  we  may 
fairly  consider  it  to  be  dead  at  last,  one  hardly  knows.  Its 
most  flourishing  period  was  during  the  sixteenth  and  sev¬ 
enteenth  centuries,  when  it  was  believed  in,  advocated, 
and  supported  as  much  as  it  was  attacked.  Rabelais,  most 
sensible  of  men,  dealt  it  a  blow  after  his  own  fashion,  wbt  n 
he  wrote  his  almanac,  but  that  did  not  kill  it ;  for  you  must 
be  careful  how  you  laugh  at  an  idol,  and  the  prudent  man 
generally  waits  till  the  people  themselves  have  pulled  him 
down.  Then,  indeed,  you  may  jump  upon  him,  stick  pins 
into  him,  and  mock  his  wretched  helplessness  like  a  con- 
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terted  African.  But  in  the  times  of  Rabelais  the  practice 
of  astrology  was  a  learned  profession.  Bacon  enumerates 
it  among  the  sciences ;  and  the  chief  recognition  of  the  ser- 
Tices  of  the  great  Hohenheim,  called  Paracelsus,  to  science 
was  that  he  was  vulgarly  esteemed  the  first  astrologer  of 
the  day,  though  he  despised  and  detested  the  very  name  of 
astrology. 

Gauric  and  Cardan  cast  horoscopes  at  the  court  of 
France.  New-born  children  were  brought  them  to  have 
their  nativities  calculated.  They  read  the  lines  on  the 
child's  hands  and  head,  noted  the  exact  time  of  birth,  and 
presently  handed  the  parents  a  careful  and  exact  summary 
of  its  future.  During  the  English  Revolution  both  sides 
had  their  astrologers  ;  Lilly,  Butler’s  Sidrophel,  being  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  the  most  favorable  moment  for  Charles  to 
make  his  escape.  Dryden  cast  the  nativities  of  his  own 
ions,  while  at  the  same  period  the  most  eminent  scientific 
men  in  England  belonged  to  the  Astrologers’  Club. 

Men  believed  in  astrology  long  after  philosophers  had 
given  it  up,  but  with  a  gradually  growing  distrust  —  a  half 
belief,  nourished  only  by  the  usual  stories  of  coincidence 
and  fortunate  predictions;  while  the  final  and  complete 
extinction  of  the  superstition  is  due  to  the  cold  disbelief 
which  in  the  last  century  cleared  away  so  vast  an  amount 
of  inedisBval  rubbish.  Even  yet,  lurking  in  holes  and  cor¬ 
ners,  are  people  who  have  read  the  old  books  on  astrology, 
who  can  ca.st  a  nativity,  who  still  firmly  believe  that  every 
man’s  history  is  written  in  the  heavens,  and  that  the  stars 
are  willing  to  give  up  their  secrets  if  questioned  according 
to  form. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  astrology  seemed  on  its  trial. 
When  a  prophecy  turned  out  palpably  and  clearly  false, 
men  sconed  at  the  science.  Thus,  when  Gauric  discov¬ 
ered,  a  short  time  before  Henry  the  Second  was  killed  by 
Montgomery’s  lance,  that  the  king  was  going  to  live  to  the 
age  of  sixty-nine  years  and  ten  months,  everybody  laughed, 
marvelling  at  the  credulity  of  other  people  and  the  charla¬ 
tanism  of  astrologers.  And  they  laughed  again  when  Car¬ 
dan  predicted  for  Edward  the  Sixth  of  England,  only  a 
day  or  two  before  the  news  of  his  death  arrived,  a  long  and 
happy  life,  which  was  a  singularly  unfortunate  prediction. 
Gauric  never  held  up  his  head  after  his  unlucky  accident. 
Cardan,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  there  was  a  mistake 
in  his  calculations,  and  having  gone  through  them  all  over 
again,  brought  out  a  new  prophecy,  after  the  event,  agree¬ 
ing  with  every  detail  of  it  in  the  most  remarkable  and  con¬ 
vincing  manner.  They  scoffed  when  the  astrologers  went 
wrong,  but  how  when  they  were  right?  How  did  men 
look  at  each  other  and  tremble,  as  in  the  presence  of  a 
^reat  and  mysterious  power,  when  the  prediction  was  ful¬ 
filled  to  the  letter,  and  the  reader  of  the  future  proved  his 

fowerV  How,  for  instance,  when  the  news  came  from 
rovence  that  a  physician  in  a  little  country  town  had  act¬ 
ually  predicted  the  death  of  King  Henry  in  the  clearest 
and  most  unmistakable  terms?  It  was  in  a  quatrain, 
which  was  handed  about,  and  read  as  follows :  — 

"  Le  lyon  jeune  le  vieux  surmontera : 

bin  champ  beilique  fera  singulier  duelle: 

Duns  caige  d’or  les  yeux  luy  crevera: 

Deux  classes  une,  puis  mourir,  mort  cruelle.” 

Could  there  be  a  doubt?  The  yaung  lion  was  Mont¬ 
gomery,  the  old,  Henry  the  Second.  The  singular  duel 
was  the  tournament.  "The  cage  of  gold  was  the  king’s  hel¬ 
met  ;  and  the  “  mort  cruelle  ”  was  the  death  of  the  king. 

The  author  of  this,  and  a  great  many  hundreds  of  similar 
quatrains,  was  the  great,  the  illustrious,  the  immortal 
Michel  de  Nostrddame,  commonly  called  Nostradamus. 
He  was  born  at  St.  Remy,  in  the  year  1503.  Two  of  his 
great-grandfathers,  both  eminent  physicians,  had  been  con¬ 
verted  Jews ;  and  the  astrologer  used  to  boast  that  they 
were  both  of  the  tribe  of  Issai^ar,  a  tribe  which  he  main¬ 
tained,  one  hardly  sees  why,  to  have  been  signally  and 
specially  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Nor  was  it, 
he  said,  by  any  virtue  or  merit  of  his  own  that  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  read  the  future  and  the  distant  present. 

He  did  not,  as  may  be  expected,  arrive  suddenly  at,  nor 


was  be  for  a  long  time  conscious  of  possessing,  this  remark¬ 
able  faculty  of  prediction.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  spent 
a  laborious  and  praiseworthy  youth,  studying  medicine  and 
science  at  Avignon  and  Montpellier.  While  at  the  latter 
place,  a  pestilence  of  some  kind  ran  through  the  south  of 
France,  and  young  Nostradamus  went  to  face  it  with  a 
courage  and  success  which  gained  him  great  credit.  He 
then  settled  at  A^en,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend 
Julius  Cmsar  Scaliger,  where  he  married  and  had  children, 
but  wife  and  children  died.  He  married  again  a  few  years 
later,  and  settled  down  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  practise 
medicine,  to  work  at  astrology,  and  to  write  predictions. 

His  admirers  have  handed  down  many  of  those  partic¬ 
ulars  which  are  always  so  interesting  in  a  great  man’s 
biography :  how  he  only  slept  four  hours  every  night 
(how  can  writers  go  on  making  this  daring  assertion  about 
their  idols  ?)  how  he  lived  a  godly  and  pious  life  (we 
may  allow  this) ;  how  he  was  of  small  stature,  with  a 
large  and  thick  beard,  with  other  important  details,  which 
we  pass  over. 

He  languished  in  obscurity,  in  spite  of  his  prodigious 
gifts  at  reading  the  future,  for  many  years.  But  his  fame 
gradually  spread,  and  when  the  quatrain  above  quoted, 
which  foretold  the  death  of  King  Henry,  was  read.  Gather-' 
ine  de  Medicis  herself  sent  for  him  to  Paris,  and  gave  him 
the  title  of  “counsellor  extraordinary  and  physician  to  the 
king.”  Nostradamus  had  the  good  sense  to  take  warning 
by  the  examples  of  Gauric  and  Cardan.  He  very  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  air  of  Paris  was  not  favorable  to  prophets. 
Scoffers  were  abroad.  A  wicked  unbeliever  wrote  a  cruel 
epigram  upon  him :  — 

“Nostra  damus  cum  falsa  damus,  nam  fallere  nostrum  est: 

Sic  cum  falsa  damus,  nil  nisi  nostra  damus.’’ 

The  newly- appointed  physician  to  the  king  was  one  of 
those  who  are  easily  daunted  by  ridicule,  so  be  packed  up 
and  went  south  again,  whence  he  never  removed  and 
whither  Charles  the  Ninth  afterwards  visited  him.  It  is 
sad  to  read  that  in  his  own  town  he  was  always  regarded, 
save  by  one  favorite  disciple,  as  an  impostor  of  the  first, 
and  therefore  most  successful  order.  'This  disciple,  Jean 
de  Chavigny,  one  of  those  simple  and  lovable  creatures, 
born  for  the  nourishment  of  the  quack  and  the  humbug, 
who  will  believe  anything,  hovered  round  the  master  like 
Cadijah  round  Mohammed.  He  left  his  native  town  of 
Beaune,  where  the  wine  is  so  good,  and  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  altogether  in  Salon  itself,  so  as  to  be  always  near 
Nostradamus,  abandoning  family,  estate,  occupation,  and 
all.  Like  another  Boswell,  he  noted  the  things  that  fell 
from  the  doctor’s  lips ;  and  after  bis  death,  spent  twenty- 
eight  years  in  editing  and  commentating  the  “  Centuries.” 
It  is  delightful  to  learn  that  in  his  society  the  prophet 
would  unbend  from  his  mystic  forereachings  into  futurity 
and  condescend  to  predict  some  of  the  minor  events  of  life. 
“We  were  once,’’ he  tells  us,  in  an  anecdote  of  touching 
simplicity,  “  walking  abroad.  I  saw  two  sucking  pigs,  one 
black,  the  other  white.  ‘  What  will  be  their  late  ?  ’  I 
asked  Nostredame.  ‘  We  shall  eat  the  black  one,’  replied 
be,  ‘  the  white  will  be  eaten  by  a  wolf.’  In  order  to  elude 
the  prediction,  I  told  the  cook  to  prepare  the  white  pig  for 
dinner.  He  did  so but  as  it  lay  upon  the  table,  a  tame 
wolf  belonging  to  the  house,  finding  no  one  there,  devoured 
it.  Upon  which  the  cook  prepared  the  black  pig.  and  the 
prophecy  of  the  infallible  Nostredame  was  accomplished." 
Wonderful  indeed  1 

Before  we  go  on  to  consider  some  of  the  quatrains,  let  us 
mention  that  of  two  sons,  one  took  to  the  prophetic  busi¬ 
ness,  but  with  inferior  success,  being  indeed  regarded  as  no 
better  at  it  than  any  ordinary  “red-faced  Nixon,”  and 
came  to  a  disastrous  end.  The  story  is  melancholy  indeed. 
At  the  siege  of  Pouzin  he  predicted  that  the  city  would  be 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  not ;  it  was  taken  by  assault. 
And  they  actually  detected  the  prophet  going  round  with  a 
match,  and  setting  fire  to  the  city  himself,  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  prophecy.  Could  his  venerable  parent  have  himself 
instigated  the  wolf  to  eat  the  white  pig  ?  There  was  in- 
dignation  among  the  people  when  this  was  made  clear  to- 
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them,  and  the  victim  of  too  much  zeal  for  science  was 
brought  before  Saint- Luc,  commander  of  the  royalist  forces. 
Saint-Luc  asked  him  if  he  had  by  accident  predicted  any 
accident  likely  to  happen  to  himself  on  that  very  day. 
The  poor  prophet  had  not.  Whereupon,  in  order  to  make 
him  quite  certain  for  the  future,  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation,  being  not  a  prophet,  or,  if  any,  a  prophet  of  Baal, 
the  general  rode  at  him,  and  killed  him  with  a  lance. 

No  such  untoward  accident  happened  to  the  great  man 
himself,  Michel.  He  lived  and  died  in  peace,  always 
prophesying,  always  having  bis  faithful  Chavigny  to  record 
nis  triumphs.  Honored  as  he  was,  save  by  his  own  towns¬ 
men,  in  his  life,  his  real  glory  begins  only  after  his  death. 
For  the  “  Centuries  ”  are  printed  and  reprinted,  com¬ 
mented,  furnished  with  notes,  explanations,  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  even  called  into  the  service  of  history.  Nobody, 
it  is  true,  —  which  is  the  real  drawback  to  all  predictions, 
ancient  and  modern,  —  ventured  to  write  from  Nostrada¬ 
mus  the  history  of  the  future  ;  but  everybody  was  prepared 
to  observe,  when  the  things  had  happened,  how  wonder¬ 
fully  they  fitted  in  with  the  words  of  the  prophet.  The 
unbeliever  might  ask  what  was  the  good  ot  a  prediction 
unless  you  know  what  it  means.  He  might  go  further,  and 
decline  to  investigate  past  history  in  order  to  mark  the  sa¬ 
gacity  of  Nostradamus.  And  it  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  he  might  point  out  that  the  disjointed  words,  the 
vague  phrases,  the  open-mouthed  threats  might  do  for  one 
event  quite  as  well  as  the  other,  and  therefore  the  prophet 
was  not,  after  all,  of  such  amazing  wisdom.  But  unbe¬ 
lievers  were  scarce,  and  Nostradamus  held  his  own. 

After  being  tbe  favorite  prophet  of  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis  and  her  sons,  he  was  studied  in  turn  by  Henry  the 
Fourth,  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
He  was  translated  into  English  and  Italian;  he  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  twenty  editions  and  more,  and  even  has  his  be¬ 
lievers,  one  or  two,  here  and  there,  rari  nantes,  to  this  very 
day.  And  in  the  name  of  human  credulity,  why  ?  There 
is  not  from  beginning  to  end,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  read, 
—  for  no  mortal  man  could  read  all  his  “  Centuries  ”  and 
survive,  —  one  word  of  sense,  precision,  or  clearness.  All 
is  utter,  unredeemed,  incredible  balderdash  and  rubbish, 
written  in  the  most  uncouth  French,  with  words  of  He¬ 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  interspersed ;  with  ana¬ 
grams  such  as“Kapis”for  Paris,  “  Nersaf”  for  France, 
“  Eiouas  "  for  Savoy ;  the  whole  designedly  meaningless 
and  obscure.  And  yet  1  cannot  make  up  my  mind  that 
the  man  was  a  conscious  impostor.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
trained  in  the  secrets  of  astrology,  which  followed  a  uni¬ 
form  method,  quite  easv  to  be  learned,  he  did  quite  hon¬ 
estly  occupy  himself  with  the  future ;  that  in  these  “  Cent¬ 
uries  ”  he  set  down  in  the  form  which  he  found  easiest  the 
results  of  his  investigations  as  they  worked  themselves  out. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  couple  of  country  girls  telling  fortunes 
with  a  pack  of  cards  ?  Write  down  their  ejaculations  as 
they  deal  out  the  pack,  and  you  will  have  something  like  a 
quatrain  of  Nostradamus’s.  Thus:  — 

“  A  fair-haired  man  :  a  letter :  and  a  purse  : 

A  disappointment :  and  a  wedding  ring  : 

Cards  falling  badly  :  funerals,  and  a  hearse: 

Sorrow  :  and  joy :  a  lover  in  the  spring." 

There,  the  girls  h&ve  made  me  write  down  unconsciously 
a  quatrain  exactly  like  one  of  Nostradamus’s  most  sprightly 
specimens ;  only,  like  most  prophets,  because  people  never 
believe  in  the  advent  of  good  fortune,  but  are  easily  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  coming  woes  and  miseries,  he  deals 
entirely  in  the  latter :  — 

".The  moon  at  full,  upon  tbe  palaoe  wall: 

Tbe  Lion  bruised  and  beaten  in  a  cage : 

Eyes  at  midday :  claws  bare :  the  sorvantsjfall : 

|Famine  and  pestilence :  an  iron  age,” 

Wretchedly  poor  stuflfl  hut  this  is  all  you  will  get  from 
Nostradamus.  And  if  no  more  than  this  were  required  to 
carry  on  a  prophetic  trade,  one  might  be  quite  prepared  to 
set  up  ks  a  prophet  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  only  it 
would  be  well  to  know  the  rules  of  judicial  astrology  first, 


so  as  to  get  the  formulae  right  and  save  the  trouble  of  in¬ 
vention. 

The  “  Centuries  ’’  being  published  and  the  author  dead 
there  remained  for  future  ages  the  task  of  fitting  them  into 
their  proper  places.  This  has  been  done  over  and  over  again 
the  verses  being  made  to  do  duty  for  one  king  after  another 
as  the  ages  run  on.  Of  course,  you  cannot  expect  the 
commentator  to  write  the  history  of  the  next  generation. 
Most  singular  of  all,  it  is  only  five  or  six  years  since  a  cer¬ 
tain  M.  Anatole  de  Pelletier  published  a  volume  called 
“  Les  Oracles  de  M.  de  Nostredame,”  in  which  he  too  fol¬ 
lows  the  course  of  history  by  means  of  the  “  Centuries,” 
showing  how,  in  his  opinion,  every  important  event  since 
his  death  has  been  plainly  foretold  by  the  astrologer. 
This  sagacious  person  —  a  sort  of  French  Doctor  Gum¬ 
ming  —  has,  of  course,  a  blind  idolatry  for  his  prophet. 
He  worships  an  infallibility,  even  more  certain  and  perfect 
than  Chavigny  discovered.  Where  we  find  barbarism  he 
finds  an  antique  grace,  effective  handling,  the  rudeness  of 
strength  ;  where  we  find  intentional  obscurity  he  finds  the 
natural  obscurity  of  one  whose  thoughts  are  too  profound 
for  speech;  where  we  hesitate  whether  to  pronounce  the 
man  an  impostor  or  a  brainslruck  enthusiast,  working  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foolish  rules  of  a  mistaken  science,  he  calls 
upon  us  to  admire  the  mysterious  and  divine  gift  of  proph¬ 
ecy.  Above  all,  he  quotes  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider 
direct  predictions  of  the  French  Revolution.  ‘-It  is  the 
point,"  he  says,  “  in  history  to  which  his  eves  are  always 
turned,  his  thoughts  always  recurring ;  he  chisels  carefully 
every  detail  of  this  mighty  movement  ”  (we  shall  see  how 
presently)  ;  “  hither  all  the  forces  of  his  thoughts  converge, 
all  the  radiation  of  his  intelligence  ;  here  is  displayed  all 
the  lucidity  of  the  mysterious  genius  which  animated  him.” 
He  afterwards  asks  us  to  consider  the  strange  contrasts 
which  the  man  presented.  He  is  bold  in  his  writing;  you 
see  that  posterity  can  neither  imprison,  fine,  nor  burn  at 
tbe  stake ;  they  can  only  admire  or  laugh.  He  is  timorous 
towards  his  contemporaries,  and  with  good  reason.  He  is 
a  good  Christian  and  yet  a  pagan ;  that  is,  he  was  wise  in 
his  generation.  Being  a  scholar,  he  was,  like  all  (he  schol¬ 
ars  of  his  age,  a  pagan;  being  a  man  who  valued  bis  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  and  safety,  he  is  a  Christian  in  outward  ob¬ 
servances.  Above  all — which  astonishes  M.  de  Pelletier 
much  more  than  it  does  other  people  —  he  gave  no  word  of 
counsel,  advice,  or  guidance  to  the  kings  who  visited  him. 
We  may  also  add  that  on  his  own  family  accidents  he  was 
equally  reticent,  never  having  prophesied  the  death  of  his 
earlier  children,  or  the  violent  end  of  his  second  son  and 
successor.  But  these  prophets  are  all  alike ;  while  they 
contemplate  the  future  the  baby  tumbles  into  the  fire. 
They  can  predict  a  revolution  —  a  thousand  years  or  so  is 
a  trifle  —  but  they  are  all  astray  in  the  events  of  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  can  no  more  teach  us  how  to  avoid  a  toothache 
than  they  can  ward  off  the  blood  and  slaughter  of  their  own 
prophecies.  “  In  aliens”  said  one  of  these  useless  gen¬ 
try,  “  mire  oculati,  ad  nontra  ccecutire  solemus" 

Now  for  a  few  quatrains.  Observe  how  history  bears 
out  the  prediction  and  how  there  is  no  deception.  Tbe 
first  predicts  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  :  — 

"  Du  vieux  Charon  I’on  verra  le  Phoenix, 

Estre  premier  et  dernier  des  tils, 

Reluire  en  France,”  etc. 

On  this  the  scholiast,  writing  in  the  age  of  the  Grand 
Monarejue,  observes  that  Charon  is,  of  course,  a  clerical 
error ;  it  should  be  Chiren.  This,  read  profierly,  is  “  Hen- 
ric — Henricus:  Henri  the  Fourth.”  Now,  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  being  the  son  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  the 
grandson  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  is,  of  course,  the  phoenix 
who  will  “reluire  en  France;  ”  this  is  without  doubt,  and 
ridiculously  simple. 

I  was  going  to  quote  another  most  important  quatrain, 
but  I  am  estopped  by  the  unfortunate  fact  that  it  has  been 
by  different  commentators  said  to  refer  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England,  King  Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second, 
and  the  French  Revolution.  After  studying  it  very  care¬ 
fully,  I  conclude  that  it  was  so  craftily  drawn  up  by  tbe 
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Prophet  as  to  include  all  four  interpretations.  This  in¬ 
creases  our  admiration  for  the  astrologer,  but  it  tends  to 
lessen  our  confidence  in  the  commentator. 

The  same  remark  cannot  be  made  of  the  following  qua¬ 
train,  which  contains  a  distinct  prophecy  about  England. 
It  reads  thus,  and  one  trembles  when  one  writes  it :  — 

“  Sept  fois  charger  verrez  gent  Britannique 
Tainte  en  sang  en  deux  cents  nonante  ans. 

France?  non,  point;  par  appuy  Germanique 
D’Aries  double  en  Pole  Bascharian.” 

The  interpretation  is  clear  to  thenneanest  capacity.  Seven 
times  in  two  hundred  and  ninety  years  there  shall  be  a 
revolution  in  England.  Six  of  them,  the  commentator 
tells  us,  have  already  come  to  pass,  namely,  in  1649,  in 
1660,  in  1688,  in  1689,  in  1711  (when  there  was  a  change 
of  ministry),  and  in  1714.  The  last  has  yet  to  come; 
there  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that  it  is  not  due  till  1929. 
We  have  thus  fifty-six  years  before  us  to  prepare  for  the 
event,  in  which  it  is  only  too  probable  that  none  of  our 
present  leaders  will  take  an  active  part. 

But  about  the  French  Revolution,  concerning  which  the 
prophet  has  so  carefully  “  chiselled  the  details.”  Let  us 
take  three  or  four  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  first 
points,  as  any  one  will  remark,  to  the  22d  of  September, 
1792:  — 

“  Quand  la  lictiere  du  tourbillon  versde 

Et  seront  faces  de  leurs  manteaux  couvers, 

La  republique  par  gens  nouveaux  vexee, 

Les  blancs  et  rouges  jugeront  a  I’envers.” 

The  second  clearly  predicts  the  advent  of  Napoleon  :  — 

"  Un  Empereur  naistra  prbs  d’ltalie, 

Qui  h  I’Empire  sera  vendu  bien  cher: 

Diront  avec  quels  gens  il  se  ralie, 

Qu’on  trouvera  moins  prince  que  boucher.” 

And  here  is  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  drawn  to  his  very  eyes  :  — 

“  Le  trop  bon  temps,  trop  de  bontd  royale, 

Fuis  et  deffais,  prompt  subit,  negligence, 

Legier  croira  faux  d’espouse  loyalle, 

Luy  mis  a  mort  par  la  bdndvolence.” 

And  here  are  the  Noyades  of  Nantes  :  — 

"  Des  principaux  dearitd  rebellde 

Qui  tiendront  fort  pour  libertd  ravoir, 

Detranchds  masle,  infelice  meside, 

Cris,  hurlements  k  Nantes,  piteux  voir.” 

Out  of  such  stuff  as  the  preceding  the  reputation  of  a 
prophet  was  made  I  We  can  hardly  read  it  with  patience. 
But  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that  even  in  this  present  cent¬ 
ury  the  name  of  Nostradamus  has  weight  —  that  there 
have  been  three  several  serious  attempts  made  in  the  last 
seventy  years  to  rehabilitate  him  —  that  only  six  years 
ago  a  man  was  found  to  publish  selections  and  to  revive 
the  stale  old  story,  that  during  the  troubles  of  the  last 
three  years  there  were  whispered  abroad  rumors  that  Nos¬ 
tradamus  had  predicted  them  all.  I  could  multiply  to  any 
extent  the  selections  which  I  have  given.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show,  in  the  same  way,  how  Oliver  Cromwell,  for 
instance,  was  so  delineated  that  it  was  impossible  to  mis¬ 
take  him.  When  all  is  finished  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  broad  facts  that  here  is  a  man  Tvho  pretends  to  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  who  never  once  delivers  a  clear  utterance, 
whose  predictions  are  amazing  in  their  doggerel  nonsense, 
and  who  yet  has  believers  for  three  hundred  years. 

Astrology  is  dead  —  true  ;  but  the  spirit  which  led  to  a 
belief  in  astrology  is  not  dead.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
spirit  is  alive  still  and  vigorous.  What  else  mean  the 
Spiritualist  journals,  the  sdanci  s,  the  mediums  ?  They  too 
form  part  of  that  long  chapter  of  human  folly  which  treats 
of  men’s  distrust  of  themselves,  their  terror  of  the  things 
which  surround  them,  their  eager  catching  at  whatever 
may  clear  away  the  darkness. 

Nostradamus  was  not  the  only  prophet  of  France ;  there 
were  many,  and  the  shots  of  some  were  a  great  deal  more 
lucky  than  his  own.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  prophecy  of  the  Bishop  of  Arles,  date  512,  which 


has,  like  so  many  of  Nostradamus’s,  been  applied  to  the 
French  Revolution :  — 

”  The  hand  of  God  shall  extend  over  them,  and  over  all  the 
rich. 

“  All  the  nobles  shall  be  deprived  of  their  estates. 

“  The  altars  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  holy  virgins  shall  flee 
from  their  monasteries.  The  church  pastors  shall  be  driven 
from  their  seats,  and  the  church  shall  be  stripped  of  her  tem¬ 
poral  goods. 

“  But  at  length  the  black  eagle  and  the  lion  shall  appear, 
coming  from  four  countries. 

“  Woe  to  thee,  O  City  of  Philosophy!  thon  shalt  be  subjected. 

“  A  captive  king,  humbled  to  confusion,  shall  at  last  receive 
his  crown.” 

If  only  dates  had  been  given  with  this  composition,  it 
would  have  been  a  creditable  composition  ;  without  dates, 
I  venture  to  submit  that  prophecy  is  very  little  use,  unless 
for  the  vainglory  of  the  prophet,  who  may  chuckle  and 
say,  “  I  told  you  so  all  along  1  ” 

Another,  of  later  date  (1528),  is  in  these  terms:  — 

“  An  Eagle  shall  come  from  the  East,  stretching  his  wings 
and  hiding  the  sun.  .  .  .  The  terror  of  the  world  shall  be 
great.  .  .  .  The  Lily  shall  lose  the  crown,  and  the  Eagle  shall 
receive  it." 

Another  prophet,  in  the  year  1687,  arguing  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  no  kingdom  can  last  for  more  than  fourteen 
centuries,  fixes  the  termination  of  the  French  monarchy 
at  the  year  1800  ;  an  admirable  prediction,  but  for  the 
fact  that,  after  twenty  years  of  suspension,  it  went  on 
again. 

Folly  all,  and  vanity.  There  is  little  use  in  reviving  the 
old  credulities,  except  for  one  thing :  that  since  human 
nature  is  always  the  same,  the  things  that  blinded  the 
reason  once  may  blind  it  again  in  some  other  form.  Are 
there  no  superstitions  in  the  present  day,  enlightened  as 
we  are,  which,  like  astrology,  would  vanish  and  disappear 
were  men  only  brave  enough  to  see  that  the  future  is  their 
own,  and  not  mapped  out  by  an  inexorable  necessity  ? 
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That  there  is  a  sensitiveness  to  atmospheric  changes  in 
the  leech  is  generally  admitted  ;  and  the  idea  of  utilizing 
this  little  creature  as  a  sort  of  weather-glass  arose  long  ago, 
we  have  evidence,  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gen- 
tleman’s  Magazine.  A  correspondent  of  that  venerable 
journal  stated  that  if  a  leech  be  kept  in  a  phial  or  bottle, 
partly  filled  with  water,  it  will  indicate  approaching 
changes  in  the  weather.  He  placed  on  a  window-ledge  an 
eight-ounce  phial  containing  a  leech  and  about  six  ounces 
of  water,  and  watched  It  daily.  According  to  his  descrip¬ 
tion,  when  the  weather  continued  serene  and  beautiful,  the 
leech  lay  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  rolled  in  a 
spiral  form.  When  it  began  to  rain  at  noon,  or  a  little  be¬ 
fore  or  after,  the  leech  was  found  at  the  top  of  its  lodging, 
where  it  remained  until  the  weather  became  settled.  When 
wind  was  approaching,  the  leech  galloped  about  its  limpid 
habitation  with  great  liveliness,  seldom  resting  until  the 
wind  became  violent.  When  a  thunder-storm  was  about  to 
appear,  the  animal  sought  a  lodgment  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  displayed  great  uneasiness,  and  moved  about  in 
convulsive  like  threads.  In  clear  frost,  as  in  fine  summer 
weather,  it  lay  constantly  at  the  bottom ;  whereas,  in  snowy 
weather,  like  as  in  rain,  it  dwelt  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
phial.  The  observer  covered  the  mouth  of  the  phial  with 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  and  changed  the  water  every  week 
or  two.  He  seems  to  have  had  faith  in  the  correctness  of 
his  own  observations  and  conclusions  ;  but  went  no  further 
in  the  attempt  at  explanation  than  to  say  :  “  What  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  these  movements,  I  must  leave  philos¬ 
ophers  to  determine  ;  though  one  thing  is  evident  to  every¬ 
body  —  that  the  leech  must  be  affected  in  the  same  way  as 
the  mercury  and  spirit  in  the  weather-glass ;  and  has 
doubtless  a  very  surprising  sensation,  that  change  of 
weather,  even  days  before,  makes  a  visible  alteration  in  its 
manner  of  living.” 
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This  leech-philosophy  appears  to  have  had  manv  believ¬ 
ers  in  the  last  century.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
dated  1789,  Cowper  wrote  in  one  of  his  (too  rare)  cheerful 
moods,  and  among  other  gossip  said :  “  Mrs.  Throckmor¬ 
ton  carries  ns  to-morrow  in  her  chaise  to  Chichely.  The 
event  must,  however,  be  supposed  to  depend  on  the  ele¬ 
ments,  at  least  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  tur¬ 
bulent  beyond  measure.  Saturday  it  thundered,  last  night 
it  lightened,  and  at  three  this  morning  I  saw  the  sky  red 
as  a  city  in  flames  could  have  made  it.  I  have  a  leech  in 
a  bottle  that  foretells  all  these  prodigies  and  convulsions  of 
nature.  Not,  as  you  will  naturally  conjecture,  by  articu¬ 
late  utterances  of  oracular  notices,  but  by  a  variety  of  ges¬ 
ticulations,  which  here  I  have  not  room  to  give  an  account 
of.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  no  change  of  weather  surprises 
him,  and  that,  in  point  of  the  earliest  and  most  accurate 
intelligence,  he  is  worth  all  the  barometers  in  the  world. 
None  of  them  all,  indeed,  can  make  the  least  pretence  to 
foretell  thunder,  a  species  of  capacity  of  which  he  has  given 
the  most  unequivocal  evidence.  I  gave  but  sixpence  for 
him,  which  is  a  groat  more  than  the  market-price  ;  though 
he  is,  in  fact,  or  rather  would  be,  if  leeches  were  not  found 
in  every  ditch,  an  invaluable  acquisition.” 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner  did  the  leech  the  honor  of 
embalming  him  in  verse,  as  one  among  a  singularly  large 
group  of  weather  prognosticators.  Tlie  doctor  declined 
an  invitation  because 

The  hollow  mists  begin  to  blow. 

The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low. 

The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep. 

And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep. 

Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

The  moon  in  haloes  hid  her  head, 

The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh. 

For  see  —  the  raint>ow  spans  the  sky  ; 

The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel ; 

Hark  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack  ! 

Old  Betty’s  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 

Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry, 

The  distant  hills  arc  looking  nigh  ; 

How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine  1 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine  ; 

Low  o’er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings ; 

The  cricket,  too,  how  loud  he  sings. 

And  so  on,  for  forty  or  fifty  lines,  crowded  with  folk-lore 
concerning  weather-warnings :  ending  with. 

The  leech,  disturbed,  is  newly  risen 
Quite  to  the  summit  of  his  prison. 

Dr.  Merry  weather  (not  a  ]  bad  name  for  a  weather- 
prophet)  stated,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  IS.Ol,  that 
these  lines  by  Dr.  Jenner  first  suggested  to  him  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  behavior  of  the 
leech  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes.  He  no¬ 
ticed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Whitby,  that  if  the  leech  was 
restless  in  calm  fine  weather,  a  storm  was  coming ;  this,  at 
any  rate,  was  the  inference  which  be  drew  from  a  number 
of  observations.  He  procured  twelve  white  glass  bottles, 
seven  inches  high  by  tnree  in  diameter,  of  one  pint  capac¬ 
ity.  He  put  one  leech  in  each,  and  so  arranged  the  bottles 
that  the  leeches  could  “  see  each  other,”  perhaps  that  they 
might  agree  among  themselves  to  make  a  grand  united 
demonstration.  A  metal  tube  ascended  from  the  mouth  of 
each  bottle,  of  such  diameter  that  the  leech  could  not  easily 
enter  it,  but  might  do  so  if  be  determined  on  it.  No  fresh 
air  could  enter  the  bottle  except  through  a  small  orifice  in 
the  tube.  All  the  tubes  were  varnished  inside,  to  facilitate 
cleaning.  If  a  leech  climbed  up  into  his  tube  in  the  day¬ 
time,  his  movements  might  be  watched  by  an  observer ; 
but  how  to  know  whether  he  had  ascended  during  the 
night,  and  gone  down  again  ?  An  ingenious  bit  of  appara¬ 
tus  was  devised,  to  enable  or  compel  each  leech  to  regis¬ 
ter  bis  own  movements.  A  small  bell  was  elevated  above 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus,  and  twelve  little  hammers 
around  it;  a  gilt  chain,  descending  from  each  hammer, 
passed  round  a  pulley  attached  to  a  disk  just  above  the 
Dottle ;  across  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  was  a  small  piece 


of  whalebone,  held  up  by  a  bit  of  wire  attached  to  its  cen¬ 
tre  ;  this  wire  passed  through  an  aperture  in  the  top  of  the 
tube,  and  hocked  on  to  the  chain.  Such  being  the  mechan¬ 
ism,  the  action  may  be  pretty  easily  comprehended  :  if  (he 
leech  ascended,  he  dislodged  the  bit  of  whalebone,  and 
caused  the  hammer  to  ring  the  bell.  Supposing  the  ob¬ 
server  to  be  in  another  room,  and  to  hear  the  bell  ring,  he 
inferred  that  a  particular  change  in  the  weather  influenced 
the  leech ;  and  if  two  or  more  were  set  ringing  at  one  time, 
the  inference  would  be  pro  tanto  stronger.  This,  we  may 
remark,  was  not  self-registering,  as  that  term  is  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  connection  with  scientific  instruments ;  it  sig¬ 
nalled,  but  did  not  leave  a  permanent  record. 

On  microscopically  examining  a  leech.  Dr.  Merryweather 
considered  that  he  could  point  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
animal  as  the  seat  of  sensitiveness  to  weather-changes; 
and  carried  away  by  his  fancies,  he  declared  that  “  leeches 
are  capable  of  affection  ;  for  after  they  become  acquainted 
with  me,  they  never  attempt  to  bite  me.  Some  of  them 
have,  over  and  over  again,  thrown  themselves  into  graceful 
undulations  when  I  have  approached  them  :  1  suppose  an 
expression  of  their  being  glad  to  see  me.” 

Dr.  Merryweather  described  the  mode  in  which  he  put 
his  predictions  to  the  test;  but  his  definitions  need  not  be 
one  into.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  leeches 
id  show  sensitiveness  to  the  weather,  or  that  be  endeav¬ 
ored  to  watch  carefully  the  changes  which  supervened  in 
the  weather  whenever  any.  peculiar  movements  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  took  place ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  transform  into  defi¬ 
nite  language  the  relation  which  may  apiiear  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  leech-movements  and  the  weather  changes.  Ills 
leeches  do  not  seeiu  to  have  been  particularly  sensitive  to 
approaching  rain ;  what  they  chiefly  denoted  was  storm, 
another  name  for  wind.  Kain  may  be  more  important  than 
wind  in  inland  agricultural  districts ;  but  wind  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  rain  on  the  sea-coast,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
safety  of  ships  and  of  human  lives.  Dr.  Merryweather,  as 
a  physician  and  a  resident  at  Whitby,  had  many  means  of 
knowing  the  destructive  effects  of  violent  winds  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast;  and  hoped  to  make  his  prognosticator 
available  for  foretelling  the  approach  of  storms,  gales,  or 
winds  from  particular  quarters.  He  even  indulged  a  hope 
that  the  Admiralty  or  the  Board  of  Trade  might  be  induced 
to  place  such  weather  prognosticators  at  various  places 
along  the  coast,  to  act  as  storm-warnings. 

The  apparatus  which  Dr.  Merryweather  prepared  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  ISfil'was  a  stand  of  polished  mahog¬ 
any,  about  three  feet  in  diameter  by  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  height.  Twelve  leech-bottles  were  arranged  in  a  circle 
on  the  base  of  the  stand ;  while  the  tubes,  chains,  hammers, 
bell,  etc.,  gave  a  kind  of  pyramid  form  to  the  whole.  The 
Jury  Report  of  the  Great  Exhibition  stated  that  “it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  place  a  leech  ”  in  each  glass ;  if  this  means  that 
the  leeches  were  not  actually  sent  with  the  rest  of  the 
apparatu.s,  we  can  readily  understand  why  the  jury  offered 
no  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  invention. 


WHAT  WE  SAW  AND  DID  AT  BERIGONIUM. 

We  wanted  an  excuse  for  an  excursion  or  a  tramp. 

“  Let  us  walk  through  the  kingdom  of  Selma,”  said  my 
friend.  Dr.  Whackenfeldt,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Gaelic 
at  the  University  of  Pumpernickel;  “or  if  not  through  the 
whole  land,  let  us  at  least  visit  the  very  ancient,  the  pre- 
ternaturally  ancient  city  of  Berigonium.  It  is  but  seven 
miles  distant,  and  the  scenery  all  the  way  is  magnificent.” 

These  words  were  addressed  to  me  and  my  iriend  Mc- 
Tavish,  as  we  sat  at  the  window  of  my  apartment  at  Oban, 
overlooking  its  lovely  bay,  the  green  hills  of  Kerrera,  and, 
in  the  farther  distance,  the  sublime  mountains  of  MulL 
All  being  in  the  humor  for  a  new  excursion,  and  the 
weather  being  fine,  we  agreed  at  once  to  the  proposal. 
McTavi^h  was  for  making  a  picnic  of  it,  but  as  this  arrange¬ 
ment  would  have  involved  either  a  carriage  or  somebwy 
to  carry  our  provender,  the  idea  was  abandoned ;  and  he 
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contented  himself  with  filling  a  capacious  pocket-flask  with 
some  of  the  choicest  whiskey  that  Oban  could  aflbrd. 

“  There  is  no  need  of  your  flask,  McTavish,”  said  I ;  “  I 
have  travelled  as  far  on  the  road  as  Connell  Ferry  (Ossian’s 
Falls  of  Lora,  you  know)  at  least  twenty  times,  and  could 
always  get  what  refreshment  I  wanted  at  the  inn.” 

“  VVe’ve  aye  been  provided  for;  and  sae  will  we  yet,” 
sung  Me  Favish.  “  Besides,”  he  added,  “  I  like  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure.  My  whiskey  is  good  whiskey,  the 
landlord’s  may  be  bad  whiskey  ;  and  so,  as  the  old  proverb 
gays,  ‘  I’ll  mak’  siccer.’  ” 

“  Yery  right,”  said  WbackenfeHlt.  “  Caution,  and  over 
much  of  it,  is  the  characteristic  of  you  Scotsmen;  and 
whiskey,  I  must  say,  drunk  upon  the  road,  mingled  with 
water  from  the  burn  that  runs  down  the  hillside,  is  more 
refreshing  than  whiskey  drunk  in  a  tavern,  mingled  with 
water  from  a  pump.” 

“  1  have  a  book,”  said  I,  “  that  may  be  more  useful  than 
McTavish’s  whiskey.  Whiskey  we  can  get  any  where,  but 
my  book  is  a  rarity.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  ?  ”  and  I 
handed  the  professor  a  little  black-letter  volume,  which  I 
had  recently  secured  at  a  book-stall  for  a  ridiculously  small 
sum. 

His  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as  he  read  the  title-page : 

“  The  Abridgment  or  Summarie  of  the  Scots  Chronicles, 
with  a  short  description  of  their  originall,  from  the  ccftiiing 
of  Gatbelus,  their  first  progenitor,  out  of  Egypt  into  Greece, 
and  their  coming  into  Portingall  and  Spaine,  and  of  their 
Kings  and  Governors  in  Spaine,  Ireland,  and  Albion,  now 
Scotland ;  with  a  true  chronologic  of  all  their  Kings ;  their 
reignes,  deaths,  and  burials,  from  Fergusius,  the  first  King 
called  of  Scotland  (before  Christ  330  years),  until  his  royall 
Majestic,  now  happily  raigning  over  all  Greate  Brittaine 
and  Ireland,  and  all  the  isles  to  them  appertaining ;  by  John 
Monipennie;  printed  at  Brittaines  Burse,  by  John  Budge, 
1612.” 

“  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First  and  in  the  days  of 
Shakespeare,”  said  Whackenfeldt,  with  all  the  gusto  of  an 
epicure  ;  “and  makes,  I  observe,  frequent  mention  of  Beri- 

f;onium  ;  the  very  place  to  which  we  are  bound.  This  is 
ucky ;  ”  and  he  put  the  volume  in  his  pocket. 

Within  half  an  hour  we  were  on  the  road  leading  from 
Oban  to  DunstaiTuage,  one  of  the  loveliest  walks  within  the 
compass  of  the  British  Isles  ;'a  walk  in  which  hill  and  glen, 
sea  and  mountain,  are  beautifully  intermingled,  and  which 
at  every  hundred  yards  opens  out  a  fresh  landscape  to  the 
gaze  of  all  who  can  appreciate  natural  beauty  —  an  ever- 
varying,  ever-new  panorama  of  rock  and  watfer,  light  and 
shade,  softness  and  grandeur.  Leaving  on  the  left  the  old 
castle  of  Dunolly,  the  ruined  tower  of  the  MacDougalls  of 
Lome,  and  once  the  stronghold  or  donjon- keep  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  and  ascending  a  hill  on  the  right,  about  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  we  saw  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Selma,  spread  out  like  a  map  all  around  us.  In  front 
stretched  Mull,  Morven,  and  the  dark,  purple  hills  of  Ard- 
gower,  with  the  Sound  of  Mull,  the  Isle  of  Lismore,  and  the 
Linne  Loch,  all  glittering  in  the  morning  sunshine.  Be¬ 
hind  stood,  in  all  its  majesty,  the  mountain  monarch  of  the 
clime,  the  triple-beaked  Ben  Cruachan,  once  the  object  of 
Druidical  worship  and  astronomic  reverence.  Behind, 
glittered  in  the  sunshine  the  waters  of  the  Sound  of  Kerrera; 
and  away  beyond,  in  the  dim,  hazy  distance,  Scarba,  and 
Luing,  and  Jura  with  her  double  hill  on  the  famt  edge  of 
the  horizon.  To  the  north,  and  almost  under  our  feet,  were 
the  gray-green  ruins  of  Diinstaifnage. 

“1  am  sorry,”  said  Whackenfeldt,  “that  some  over-zeal¬ 
ous,  over-particglar,  and  over-correct  antiquary,  grubbing 
and  fumbling  among  the  ruins  of  the  past  with  deft  fingers 
and  microscopic  eye,  has  discovered  that  the  famous  Stone 
of  Destiny  —  the  Liath-fail  of  the  Celtic  nations,  that  forms 
part  of  the  Coronation  Chair  in  Westminster  Abbey  —  was 
never  really  deposited  in  Dunstafifnage ;  and  that  the  whole 
story  is  a  myth.” 

“Myth  or  no  myth,”  said  I,  “no  antiquary,  however 
learned,  laborious,  or  authoritative,  can  ever  destroy  an  old 
legend  that  has*  once  taken  possession  of  the  fancy  of  the 
people.  Macbeth,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  on 


fair  historical  evidence,  slew  Duncan  in  fair  fight  on  the 
battle-field.  But  who  ^lieves  it?  Has  not  Shakespeare 
affirmed  that  the  king  was  murdered  in  his  bed  ?  Shakes¬ 
peare  is  stronger  than  the  fact,  and  history  is  his  shadow.” 

“  Bravo,”  ejaculated  McTavish.  “  Scotland  will  never 
give  up  the  Stone  of  Destiny.  Whether  it  were  Jacob’s 
pillar,  or  whether  it  ever  were  embedded  in  the  wall  of 
Dunstaifnage,  it  is  in  Westminster  Abbey  now,  and  was 
feloniously  carried  away  from  Scotland.  And  the  legend 
says  —  and  a  very  old  legend  it  is  —  that  wherever  that 
stone  is  found  Scotchmen  should  rule ;  and  we  Scotchmen 
do  rule,  sir.  The  queen  is  Scotch,  inasmuch  as  she  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Stuarts,  Scotchmen  to  the  backbone 
every  one  of  them.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  a  great  nation,  sir. 
Scotland  forever  1  I’ll  drink  good  health  to  her  in  a  dram  I  ” 

We  were  still  on  the  hill-top,  and  I  pointed  out  to  my 
companions,  away  across  the  ferry  over  Loch  Etive,  and 
the  Falls  of  Lora,  a  steep  bare  rock  called  “  Dun  Bhaille  an 
Righ,”  the  fort  of  the  king’s  town,  pronounced  dunvalanree ; 
and  beyond  it,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west,  the  green 
promontory  or  hill,  called  “  Berigonium  ”  by  the  Romans, 
and  by  the  Gaelic-speaking  people  of  this  day,  “  Dunmacs- 
niachan,”  or  the  Hill  of  the  Son  of  Usniachan,  some  Celtic 
hero  of  a  very  remote  antiquity. 

“  Let  us  walk  on,”  said  the  Professor.  “  I  don’t  want  to 
hear  anything  about  Berigonium  till  I  stand  within  its 
boundaries,  with  the  little  black-letter  volume  open  before 
me.  If  we  linger  on  the  hills  and  on  every  beautiful  spot 
we  arrive  at,  we  shall  not  reach  Berigonium  till  nightfall. 
March  1  ”  and  the  Professor  flourished  his  walking-stick, 
and  led  the  way  down-hill  with  as  much  agility  as  one  of 
Ossian’s  roes  that  skipped  on  the  sides  of  Ben  Cruachan  or 
Ben  Lora. 

We  did  not  turn  aside  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Dunstaff- 
nage  ;  but  I  asked  the  Professor,  whose  knowledge  of  San¬ 
scrit  and  Gaelic  I  rightly  supposed  to  be  intimate  enough 
to  justify  him  in  holding  the  chair  of  those  languages  at 
the  renowned  University  of  Pumpernickel,  if  he  could  ex¬ 
plain  what  Dunstafifnage  meant. 

“  Easily  I  ”  he  replied.  “  Look  at  the  position  of  the 
castle.  It  stands  upon  what  was  once  an  island,  and  what 
would  be  an  island  again  if  there  were  an  unusually  high 
tide ;  and  immediately  in  front  of  it  there  is  another 
island.  The  name  was  originally  Dun  s’da  innis,  pro¬ 
nounced  Dun-sta-innish,  corrupted  into  Dunstafifnage,  and 
signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fort  or  hill  of  the 
two  islands.” 

“  Very  plausible,”  I  said. 

“  Plausible,”  he  replied,  somewhat  indignantly ;  “  it  is 
more  than  plausible,  sir,  —  it  is  correct.” 

“  I  beg  your  worship’s  pardon,  and  accept  the  etymol¬ 
ogy  ;  but  can  you,  in  like  manner  tell  me  the  meaning  ot 
Staffa  ?  Is  it  not  said  to  be  a  Norwegian  word  7  ” 

“  Only  by  nincompoops,”  replied  the  Professor.  “  The 
word  is  a  corruption  of  the  two  Gaelic  words  stua  uamb, 
or  stua  uva,  perverted  into  staffa  ;  and  may  signify  either 
the  cave  of  billows,  or  the  cave  of  pillars,  either  of  which 
would  be  highly  appropriate  and  correctly  descriptive  ot 
that  most  remarkable  cavern.” 

By  this  time  we  were  close  to  Connell  Ferry,  and  heard 
the  Falls  of  Lora  chanting  their  solemn  hymn  in  the 
wilderness.  The  tide  that  runs  rapidly  from  Loch  Linuhe 
to  Loch  Etive  runs  as  rapidly  out ;  and,  when  it  has  been 
half  an  hour  or  more  on  the  ebb,  rushes  over  a  ledge  of 
rock  at  Connell  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  torrent.  On 
a  calm  day  the  sound  of  the  fall  is  heard  upon  the  water 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  or  as  far  as  the  old  Castle  of 
Dunolly.  We  were  exactly  at  the  right  time  to  see  Lora 
in  all  its  beauty,  and  to  bear  the  murmurous,  monotonous 
melody  which  the  waters  made  as  they  flowed  from  their 
basin  of  mountains,  far  inland,  back  again,  rejoicing,  to 
the  outer  and  all-receptive  sea.  We  had  our  lunch  at  the 
door  of  the  inn,  while  waiting  the  leisure  of  the  ferry-men 
•  to  row  us  across  the  raging  waters,  and  partook  of  the 
landlord’s  whiskey  rather  ^an  that  of  Mc'Favish,  as  in 
duty  bound  to  the  host,  on  whom  we  depended  for  our 
edibles.  The  ferry-boat  was  carried  down  by  the  irresist- 
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ible  current  a  full  half-mile  beyond  the  point  at  which  we 
desired  to  land,  and  at  which  we  could  easily  have  landed 
at  full  tide;  but,  once  diagonally  across,  we  got  into 
smooth  water,  and  rowed  back  again  to  our  destination, 
heedless  of  the  torrent  that  left  the  side  of  the  stream  un¬ 
troubled  by  its  commotion. 

Between  Dun  Bhaile  an  RIgh  and  Berigonium  is  the 
little  clacban,  or  hamlet,  and  post-otHce  of  Ledaig ;  and  to 
the  house  of  the  postmaster,  to  whom  I  was  known,  we 
made  our  way,  with  the  hope  that  he  would  consent  to  act 
as  our  guide  to  the  old  Pictish  fortress,  or  to  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  it.  The  hope  was  not  disappointed :  and  the 
postmaster,  a  poet,  an  antiquary,  a  go<M  Gaelic  scholar, 
and  a  Campbell,  —  three  people  out  of  four  are  Campbells 
in  Lome,  —  accompanied  us  to  the  site  of  a  citv  that  an¬ 
tiquaries  claim  to  have  been  a  city  more  than  (nree  hun¬ 
dred  years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  We  find  Beri¬ 
gonium  to  be  one  of  those  curious  and,  as  yet,  mysterious 
places  of  defence,  so  numerous  in  Scotland,  known  as 
vitrified  forts.  Berigonium  is  an  isolated  rock,  covered 
with  grass,  moss,  and  other  verdure,  but  to  no  considerable 
depth,  and  stands  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  (one  of  which 
fronts  Loch  Etive)  by  a  depression  in  the  centre,  the  part 
towards  the  loch  being  the  higher  of  the  two.  Its  total 
su|>erficies  is  no  more  than  two  acres,  if  so  much;  so  that 
it  war  more  of  a  fort  and  royal  residence  than  a  city. 

“  This,”  said  Mr.  Campbell,  as  we  made  our  way  up  the 
incline  leading  to  the  lowest  pait  of  the  rock  in  the  centre, 
“  is  called  by  the  people  in  this  neighborhood,  and  has 
been  so  called  for  ages  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  ‘  The 
Queen’s  Road.’  There  are  also  a  ‘  Meal  Street  ’  and  a 
*  Market  Street  ’  on  the  Dun ;  but  when  these  names  were 
given  no  one  can  tell.” 

“  Look  I  ”  said  McTavish,  as  we  reached  the  highest 
point  abutting  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Loch  Etive,  the 
waves  of  which  must  at  one  time  have  washed  against  the 
base  of  the  rock,  “  what  a  splendid  position  the  Pictish 
kings  chose  for  their  chief  seat.  It  is  evident  that  at  one 
time  the  place  was  inaccessible  by  land,  except  on  one 
side,  if  ever  on  one  side  ;  for,  if  you  observe,  the  land  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  once  formed  the  bed  of  a  lake,  or  rather  of 
an  extension  of  Loch  Etive,  that  stretched  away  till  it 
formed  a  junction  with  Loch  Nell  and  Loch  Feochan.” 

“  Very  likely,”  said  the  postmaster,  “  and  if  you  had 
time,  say  a  week,  to  explore  the  neighborhood,  you  would 
find  the  remains  of  a  remarkable  lake-dwelling,  now  all 
dry  land  or  swamp,  and  other  proofs  of  the  probability  of 
your  conjecture.  You  can  see  the  trees  on  the  lake-dwell¬ 
ing  from  this  point ;  ”  and  he  stretched  his  hand  towiirds 
them. 

“  An  almost  inaccessible  rock  against  an  enemy,  this 
place  must  have  been  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago,”  said  the  Professor.  “  I  wonder  out  of  what  Celtic 
words  the  Romans  manufactured  the  name  of  Berigonium. 
Beur,  or  Beure,  is  a  promontory  which  the  Romans  would 
Mrvert  into  Ber  ;  and  this  is  unmistakably  a  promontory. 
But  what  is  Gonium.  Was  there  a  great  Celtic  hero  of 
antiquity  named  Conon  ?  ”  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
postmaster. 

“  There  was,”  said  Mr.  Campbell  ;  “  but  I  scarcely 
think  Gonium  is  derived  from  Conon,  but  rather  from  the 
Gaelic  gaineamhan,  pronounced  ganavan,  the  sands.  You 
see  the  sands  beneath  you,  in  the  circular  bay  off  Ardna- 
mucknish.” 

“  Your  derivation  is  more  likely  than  mine,”  rejoined 
the  Professor.  “  I  give  up  the  Conon  theory  and  accept 
the  ganavan,  not  only  b^ause  tbe  Gael  always  named 
tbeir  places  from  some  natural  peculiarity,  but  because 
ganavan  would  easily  shift  itself  into  gonium  in  the  accent¬ 
uation  of  the  Romans.  So,  Berigonium  shall  mean  for 
evermore,  in  my  estimation,  the  promontory  on  the  sands. 
And  what  a  view  as  we  look  seaward  1  And  what  a 
strong  place  for  a  king’s  court,  when  there  were  prowling 
Norwegian^ and  Danish  thieves,  and  pirates  all  around  the 
coast,  seekmg  to  devour  and  plunder  and  take  possession  I 
But  let  us  examine  the  vitrified  portions  of  the  fort.  This 


is  no  ordinary  place,  or  1  know  nothing  either  of  the 
Druids,  of  Gaelic,  or  of  history.” 

The  examination  of  the  vitrified  wall  that  encircled  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  fort  delighted  tbe  Professor 
and  each  of  us  exceedingly.  We  learned  that  within 
living  memory  the  wall  was  four  feet  high,  or  thereabouts, 
but  had  been  removed  piecemeal  by  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  wall  was  now  overgrown  with  grass 
and  mosses,  but  was  plainly  discernible  on  the  least  ex¬ 
posure  or  disturbance  of  the  vegetation  by  our  walking- 
sticks.  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  who  has  prepared  two  papers 
on  the  subject,  which  he  read  before  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  Scotland,  analyzed  some  portions  of  the  vitrified 
rock,  which  is  of  much  less  specific  gravity  than  ordinary 
stone.  “  It  seemed  to  him,”  he  said,  “  that  no  matter  what 
the  rock  was,  enough  of  the  surface  would  be  melted  by  tbe 
wood  ashes  to  cause  cohesion ;  and  that  where  much  of 
the  ash  happened  to  fall,  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
silica  would  melt.”  He  added  that  he  was  not  wholly 
pleased  with  the  analyses  made  in  his  laboratory,  although 
some  weeks  were  spent  on  them.  He  found,  however,  in 
the  superficial  and  fixed  part,  15.55  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
iron,  5.45  per  cent,  of  lime,  2.85  per  cent,  of  magnesia, 
2.03  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  2.2  of  soda  —  altogether,  28 
per  cent,  of  base. 

”  But  why  did  the  ancient  Gael  build  up  these  circular 
fires  on  the  hill-tops  ?  ”  inquired  McTavish.  “  The  Druids 
were  worshippers  of  the  sun^  and  of  his  emblem,  the  fire. 
Did  they  light  their  fires  in  conformity  with  religious  rites? 
Were  they  the  famous  Beltan  fires  known  all  over  Celtic 
Europe  ?  ” 

“  Or  were  they  lighted  as  beacons  ?  "  I  suggested : 
“  beacons  to  answer  beacons,  from  hill-top  to  hill-top  — 
telegraphic  signals,  as  it  were,  to  alarm  all  Scotland,  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  at  the  approach  of  the  ruthless  and 
relentless  Danish  and  Norwegian  and  other  Scandinavian 
invaders  and  pirates,  who  appear  never  to  have  long  left 
the  lovely  land  in  peace  Y  ’’ 

“  Or  did  the  Druids  exhume  or  burn  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  ?  And  were  not  the 
vitrified  forts,  so  common  over  all  Druidical  Scotland,  the 
holy  places  where  the  bodies  of  the  great  and  illustrious 
were  re-consigned  to  the  fire  in  which  they  considered  all 
life  to  originate  ?  ”  inquired  the  Professor. 

“  Lend  me  my  Monipennie,”  said  I. 

And  the  Professor  drew  my  black-letter  chronicle  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  me.  ”  Berigonium,”  I  went 
on  to  remark,  “  was  not  only  a  city  and  a  fort,  but  a  sanc¬ 
tified  and  consecrated  burial-place,  and,  I  think,  the  most 
ancient  in  Scotland.  Possibly,  as  tbe  Professor  suggests, 
tbe  incremation  of  the  remains  of  Arch-Druids,  of  bards,  of 
philosophers,  and  of  heroes,  was  here  performed.  Listen, 
while  I  read:  ‘Josina  (King  of  the  Piets,  under  whose 
reign  occurs  the  first  mention  of  Berigonium)  succeeded 
his  brother  Thereus  (as  ninth  king)  in  the  year,  before 
Christ,  161.  In  his  time  were  brought  to  his  presence  in 
Berigone  two  venerable  philosophers,  pleasant  of  visage, 
almost  naked,  being  priests  of  Spaine,  passing  from  Port- 
ingall  to  Athens,  and  by  unmerciful  tempest  ship-broken 
at  Ros.  After  refreshing  and  good  entertainment,  the 
king  desired  and  demanded  of  them  what  they  understood 
by  their  science  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  of  Scotland. 
After  goode  and  deliberate  advisement,  they  said  there 
were  more  riches  and  profit  to  be  gotten  within  the  verges 
of  the  earth  of  Scotland  than  above  ground ;  for  it  was 
given  more  to  tbe  winning  of  mines  and  metals  than  any 
production  of  come.  They  knew  this  by  the  influence  of 
the  heavens  1  ’  ” 

“Very  carious!  ”  said  Whackenfeldt,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  “  They  predicted  and  foresaw  Glasgow  and  Fal¬ 
kirk,  and  the  iron  trade  of  Scotland.  And  your  book  was 
printed  in  1612  —  before  the  mineral  wealth  of  Scotland  in 
coal  and  iron  was  suspected?  But  let  me  not  go  too  fast; 
old  Stowe,  the  annalist,  a  contemporary  of  John  Monipennie, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  notices  it  is  as  singular  tnat  tbe 
Scotch  dig  a  black  stone  out  of  the  earth  and  burn  it  as 
fuel.” 
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“  Aye,  aye,”  said  McTavish ;  “  and  that  proves  that  the 
Scotch  knew  the  uses  of  coal  before  the  English.  We  are 
k  grand  people,  sir ;  and  I’ll  take  a  dram  on  the  strength 
of  it.” 

I  went  on  reading:  “King  Josina,  being  a  virtuous 
prince,  died  in  peace,  and  was  buried  in  Berigone.”  The  I 
next  king,  Finnanus,  “  died  in  Camelon,  in  the  thirtieth 
ear  of  his  reign,  and  was  brought  to  Berigone  and  there 
uried  among  the  sepultures  of  his  progenitors.”  The  same 
authority  states  that  King  Fergusius  built  the  Castle  of 
Berigone,  in  the  three  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  before 
Christ.  The  first  of  these  early  kings,  whose  burial-place 
is  mentioned  as  other  than  Berigonium,  was  “  Evanus  the 
First,  before  Christ  ninety-eight  years,  who  died  in  peace, 
according  to  Monipennie,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  Dunstaffnage.” 

“  Ah  I  ”  said  Professor  Whackenfeldt,  “  Berigonium,  be¬ 
ing  of  very  limited  space,  as  we  can  see,  was  getting  too 
full  of  the  bones  of  kings  and  heroes,  bards  and  philoso- 
hers ;  and  so  the  Druids  had  to  seek  new  ground.  They 
ad  not  far  to  go,  and  found  it  just  over  the  water,  two 
miles  across,  at  Dunstaffnage.  You  can  see,  amid  the 
trees,  the  old  gray  walls,  which,  from  this  time,  became  the 
royal  seat  and  the  holy  place  of  Scotland,  vice  Berigonium, 
deposed  as  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  religious  and  regal 
needs  of  the  time.  It  was  manifestly  after  this  period,  when 
Selma  or  Berigonium  had  gone  into  decay,  and  Dunstaff- 
nage  had  taken  its  place  as  the  seat  of  royalty,  that  the 
ancient  Gaelic  poem  (not  asserted  to  be  Ossian’s)  was 
written :  — 

"  In  Selma,  in  Taura,  in  Temora, 

There  is  no  spell,  nor  song,  nor  harp ; 

They  are  all  become  green  mounds. 

And  their  stones  half  sunk  in  the  grass. 

Thou  Selma,  town  of  my  delight ! 

Is  this  heap  thy  old  ruins  ? 

Where  the  thistle  and  rank  grass 
Mourn  under  the  cloak  of  night  ?  ” 

“  I  see,”  continued  I,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  old  Mon¬ 
ipennie,  “  that  after  the  downfall  of  Selma  or  Berigonium, 
the  next  twenty-five  kings  of  the  Caledonians  or  Piets  — 
from  the  year  79  before  Christ  until  the  year  of  Christ  404 
—  were  all  buried  at  Dunstaffnage,  and  that  Berigonium 
knew  their  bones  or  their  askes  no  more.  After  this  date 
Dunstaffnage  itself  became  overcrowded,  and  St.  Columba 
having  introduced  Christianity  into  the  west,  the  holy 
lace  was  shifted  to  Icolmkill,  or  Iona.  The  first  of  the 
ings  who  is  mentioned  as  having  been  buried  in  Icolmkill 
(for  Iona,  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  most  commonly  des¬ 
ignated,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  those  early 
times)  was  Fergus  the  Second  —  king,  not  simply  of  the 
Piets,  but  of  all  Scotland  —  described  as  ‘  a  wise,  valiant, 
good  and  godly  king,  confederated  with  the  Piets,  who  was 
several  times  victorious  against  the  Romans.’  From  a.  d. 
404  until  A.  D.  1040  —  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  years — the  cathedral  of  Iona,  or  ‘  Relig  Grain,’  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  illustrious  dead  of  Scotland!  after  this  time 
the  place  of  sepulture  was  transferred  to  Dunfermline,  and, 
at  a  long  subsequent  period,  to  Ilolyrood.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Professor  Whackenfeldt;  “but  we 
are  wandering  from  the  subject  of  the  incremation  of  the 
dead  in  the  time  of  the  Druids,  arfd  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  so  many  forts,  on  hills,  throughout  Scotland,  became 
vitrified  by  fire.” 

“  We  are  not  wandering  much,  I  think,”  said  I.  “  On 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  incremation,  if  it  were  a 
Druidical  practice,  as  I  think  it  was,  ceased ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  at  Dunstaffnage,  about  which  there 
is  no  proof  of  vitrification  or  incremation,  it  is  clear  that 
the  multitudinous  company  of  the  mighty  and  celebrated 
dead,  who  found  their  last  earthly  resting-place  at  Iona, 
received  Christian  burial,  and  were  not  burned.  In  fact, 
the  burning  of  the  dead  was  discontinued  when  Druidism 
disappeared  from  Scotland,  shortly  after  the  advent  and 
establishment  of  St.  Columba  and  St.  Patriek.” 

“  I  agree  in  the  probability  of  that,”  said  Whackenfeldt, 

“  but  am  not  convinced  that  the  vitrified  forts  were  really  | 


places  where  the  dead  were  burned,  or  were  vitrified  by 
the  frequent  enkindlement  of  beacon-fires  upon  the  rocks, 
to  give  warning  of  danger  from  the  foreign  enemy.” 

“  Or  as  fire-altars,  for  the  worship  of  me  sun  ?  ”  inquired 
the  postmaster. 

“  Or,  as  you  say,  fire-altars  for  the  worship  of  the  sun. 
But  we’ll  not  argue  the  point  any  longer,  for  we  none  of 
us  know  anything  about  it ;  at  all  events,  I  speak  for  myself, 
and  proclaim  myself  to  be  an  ignoramus.  But  is  not  this 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Selma  ?  Is  not  this  the  very 
place  where  Ossian  —  if  Ossian  ever  lived,  or  ever  sung, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  phrases  it  —  Ossian,  the  great  Celtic  bard, 
must  have  poured  forth  bis  music  and  his  poetry  upon  the 
willing  ears  of  his  admiring  countrymen.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  postmaster ;  “  this  was  the  home  of 
Fingal  and  Ossian.  This  is  the  land  of  Selma.  Ossian’s 
hill,  so  called,  is  in  the  neighborhood ;  you  can  just  see  it 
from  the  place  where  we  stand.  And  Ossian’s  cairn,  where 
the  bard  is  supposed  to  be  buried  —  and  I  must  add,  the 
tradition  is  that  burnt  bones  were  found  in  his  stone  eoffin 
when  exhumed  some  hundreds  of  years  ago  —  lies  almost 
within  an  hour’s  walk.'  But  I  make  no  assertion  on  this 
point.  All  the  country  abounds  with  recollections  of. 
Fingal  and  Ossian-;  the  land  is  theirs.  There  are  scores  of 
caves  in  which  Ossian  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  scores  of 
cairns  under  which  he  is  said  to  be  buried.  If  you  want  to 
learn  more  than  I  can  tell  you  on  the  subject,  read  the  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  third  volume  of  Ossian’s  poems,  published 
by  the  Highland  Society  of  London  in  the  year  1807,  where 
the  Druidical  remains  that  are  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  faithfully  described.  But  come  to  my  cave,  and  I 
will  show  you  some  little  relics  which  I  have  myself  dis¬ 
covered,  and  give  you,  besides,  if  you  will  accept  it,  a 
‘  deoch  an  dorus.’  ” 

“  An  ane  afore,”  said  McTavish. 

“  An  twa  afore,  if  you  like,”  said  the  postmaster,  with 
the  hospitality  for  which  all  Highlanders  are  famous,  but 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
modern  civilization,  unless  accompanied  and  overladen 
with  an  ostentation,  and  a  display  of  wealth,  and  a  vaunt  of 
the  “  richer  than  thou,”  which  renders  hospitality  a  sham 
and  a  nuisance. 

“  An  ane  afore?  What’s  that?”  inquired  Whackenfeldt  ; 
for  he  understood  Gaelic  better  than  Lowland  Scotch. 

“  Ane  afore,”  said  McTavish  ;  “  that  means,  one  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  deoch  an  dorus,  or  drink  at  the  door  on  taking 
leave.” 

And  as  he  spoke  we  entered  the  postmaster’s  cave,  a  very 
cozy  place  in  the  rock,  where  art  had  taken  advantage  of 
nature  and  supplemented  it,  and  where  he  taught  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  clachan  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  read 
to  them  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  Here  he  showed  us 
a  stone  quern,  or  hand-piill,  very  rude  and  primitive ;  and 
upon  which  the  Professor,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  looked 
with  all  the  reverence  of  a  true  antiquary,  when  he  gazes 
upon  an  undoubted  treasure  of  pa.st  times.  “  Perhaps,”  ho 
meditated,  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  us,  but  audibly 
aloud,  “  Fingal’s  wife  ground  corn  for  her  husband  in  this 
very  implement.” 

“  Or  Mrs.  Ossian,”  said  McTavish. 

“  Or  Mrs.  Ossian,”  rejoined  Whackenfeldt,  “  though  you 
put  it  somewhat  irreverently ;  or  Malvina ;  or  other  beau¬ 
tiful  Gaelic  maiden,  who  waited  on  the  heroes  of  an  age 
that  long  ago  ceased  to  be  historical.” 

“  There  is  a  little  chapel  and  burial-ground  close  by,” 
said  the  postmaster,  “  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
Christian  edifices  erected  in  Scotland,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Columba,  who,  and  whose  disciples,  in  short  time 
after  their  arrival,  made  an  end  of  Druidism.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hear  of  the  downfall  of  Druidism,”  said 
the  Professor,  somewhat  snappishly.  I  thought  his  drams 
—  we  had  not  yet  come  to  the  “  deoch  an  dorus  ”  —  were 
working  adversely  to  his  ordinary  good  temper  and  good 
humor.  “  I  would  prefer  to  know  more  about  it  than  is 
I  generally  known  or  surmised.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  the  most 
ancient  religion  in  the  world,  and  is  not  yet  extinct;  and 
I  will  not  be,  so  long  as  there  are  any  Parsees  remaining.” 
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“  Come,  come  I  ”  said  Mc'i'avish,  “  we  can’t  go  into  that 
to-day  or  to-night.  We  must  get  across  the  ierry  before 
dark.  Mr.  Campbell,  we’ll  take  the  *  deoch  an  dorus,’ 
and  a  thousand  thanks  to  you.” 

We  had  the  deoch  an  dorus  ;  we  thanked  our  guide  and 
host,  not  a  thousand  times,  but  certainly  more  than  once, 
and  very  cordially  ;  gbt  safely  over  the  ferry,  and  reached 
Oban  in  excellent  time  fora  late  dinner,  or  an  early  supper, 
over  which,  and  the  et  cetera,  usual  if  not  peremptory  in 
Scotland,  the  Professor  began,  and  helped  to  carry  on,  dis¬ 
cussions  about  Selma,  Berigonium,  the  Caledonians,  the 
Piets,  the  Druids,  incremation,  and  the  sun  worshippers, 
which  might  have  lasted  until  next  morning,  if  kindly  sleep 
had  not  come  to  his  rescue,  and  a  huge  snore  from  McTav- 
ish  warned  us  all  that  it  was  time  to  depart. 


THE  FRENCH  PRESS.i 
Newspapers  during  the  Revolution. 

I. 

The  Royal  decree  convoking  the  States  General  to  meet 
at  Versailles  on  the  5th  May,  1789,  was  issued  on  the  15th 
July,  1788,  which  gave  France  almost  ten  months  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  most  eventful  parliamentary  election  in  her 
annals.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  long  time  had 
much  to  do  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  revolution  which 
followed  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  King’s  decree 
had  enjoined  that  the  deputies  of  the  three  orders  —  nobil¬ 
ity,  clergy,  people  —  should  ascertain  clearly  what  were 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  in  order  to  submit  them  to 
him  in  writing;  and  this  invitation  to  all  Frenchmen  to  set 
to  work  constitution-making  stirred  up  every  man  who 
could  hold  a  pen  or  declaim  a  dozen  phrases  on  politics. 
No  impediments  were  placed  in  the  way  of  free  discussion. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  sincere  wish  of  the  King  to  come  at 
length  to  an  understanding  with  his  people  ;  and  as  the 
nation  believed  in  his  sincerity,  the  tone  of  the  press  sud¬ 
denly  softened,  and  the  controversies  as  to  which  was  the 
best  of  political  systems  were  carried  on,  not  without 
warmth  indeed,  but  with  general  loyalty  towards  the 
Crown.  None  of  the  countless  elections  held  in  France 
during  the  past  eighty  years  have  been  conducted  with 
such  independence  and  dignity  as  those  lor  the  States  Gen¬ 
eral.  The  unintelligent  expedient  of  the  ballot  had  not  yet 
been  devised ;  so  the  electors  in  borough  and  canton  voted 
like  men  who  felt  they  were  discharging  a  responsible  trust. 
They  were  actuated  by  a  sublime  faith,  for  the  States  Gen¬ 
eral  had  not  been  convoked  since  1614,  and  it  was  heartily 
believed  that  the  Assembly  would  remedy  all  wrongs  and 
cause  a  new  era  to  dawn  for  the  country.  Accordingly, 
the  men  who  went  to  Versailles  as  representatives  of  the 
people  were  truly  the  pick  of  the  nation.'^ 

•  So*  Evrar  Saturday,  No*.  79,  80,  97, 106, 113, 114, 116, 

'The  SrateA  of  1789  were  (he  17th  Id  Freoch  hietory.  The  flnt  were 
laoimoaed  in  1302,  by  Philip  IV.,  on  the  occasion  of  bis  dispute  with  Pop* 
Bonifsce  VIII.  The  saeond  mef  in  1308,  and  ratified  tlie  eboli'ion  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Templars  ;  and  the  third  were  conYoked  by  Philio  IV.  in  1313,  to 
deliberate  aDout  (azes  In  1317  and  in  1328,  the  States  assembled  agsio  for 
theeoronatlouor  Philip  V.  and  Philip  VI.,  «ho  inherited  by  Yirtunof  the  Sails 
law,  and  d-slred  to  kare  that  law  confirmed;  and  in  13' 6  and  in  ISM  the 
State*  met  anin  to  appoint  reg-ncies :  on  the  former  occasion,  during  the 
eaptiriry  of  Kiug  Jean  in  England,  and  in  1380  during  the  Diiooricy  of 
Charles  VI.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  States  OeLenl  met  eeren  time*  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  eigh’h  meeting  was  in  1420,  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Troyes ;  the  ninth  in  1488,  to  preTeut  the  disniemberment  of  Nor- 
maiide  in  favor  of  the  King’s  bro  her ;  the  tenth  in  1484,  to  recogniie  the 
najorite  of  Charles  VIII. ;  the  elerenth.  In  1606,  to  approre  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XII. '*  daughter  with  the  Duka  of  Angouldm*  (afterwards  Francis  I.) ; 
and  the  twelfth  in  1660,  when  a  code  of  conimential  laws  was  drawn  up, 
whbth  continued  in  force  till  tbs  ReTolution.  The  thirteenth  and  lourbrnih 
Btote*  General,  known  as  the  States  of  Blois,  met  in  1676  and  in  1688,  and 
Wasted  much  time  in  trying  to  rrcoocile  the  eontendant  faction*  of  the 
League;  and  the  fifteenth  meeting  was  held  in  Paris  in  1693  by  the  Leaguers, 
and  voted  to  little  purpo  e  tbs  perpetual  exclusion  of  Henri  IV.  trom  the 
throne.  To*  aixteeotb  SUtes,  convoked  by  Henri  IV. ’s  widow,  Mari*  de 
Medici,  were  remarkabl*  from  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  Third 
Bstat*  made  a  resolute  attempt  to  force  a  charter  from  the  Queen  Regent, 
and,  hal  they  been  headed  by  a  capable  leader,  they  might  then  and  there 
have  estaMisbed  parliamentary  government  In  Fnnca.  As  it  was,  they 
failed,  but  their  attitude  inspi^  eo  much  terror  to  the  Crown  that  Louis 
XIII.  and  his  two  next  auecosaors  would  listen  to  no  proposals  fur  re-sum¬ 
moning  them.  During  176  years  taxes  wen  levied,  wars  made,  and  treatlas 
•oneluded,  without  aoy  national  assent  or  latillcation. 


[May  23, 

How  the  three  orders  assembled  each  in  a  separate  room 
of  the  Royal  Palace,  and  how  the  deputies  of  the  Third 
Estate  were  impolitically  presented  to  Louis  XVI.  with 
ceremonies  intended  to  humiliate  them  and  make  them  feel 
their  inferiority  to  the  nobility  and  clergy  ;  how  after  this 
the  three  orders  walked  processionally  from  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Versailles  to  that  of  St.  Louis,  and  heard 
a  dull  inaugural  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  “  who 
missed,”  as  Mirabeau  said,  “  tbe  grandest  opportunity  ever 
afforded  to  man  for  saving  something  6ne,  or  holding  bis 
tongue ;  ”  and  how  M.  Necker,  the  Controller  of  Finances, 
laid  before  tbe  States  his  lamentable  report  on  tbe  mone¬ 
tary  embarrassments  of  the  kingdom,  and  hinted  that  the 
deputies  had  been  convoked  solely  to  dispel  these  embar¬ 
rassments,  and  for  nothing  else —  all  these  details  are  well 
known  to  students  of  French  history.  Our  purpose  here  is 
to  show  what  part  tbe  Press  played  in  the  revolution ;  and 
it  must  be  said  at  once  that  this  part  was  a  leading  one. 
From  the  day  when  the  States  met,  journalism  entered 
upon  a  new  and  fiercely  combative  phase.  The  days  of 
theorizing  were  past ;  there  was  a  national  Parliament  at 
Versailles,  whose  debates  had  to  be  reported  on  from  day 
to  day’  for  the  enlightenment  of  excited  readers,  and  anx- 
ious'y  criticised.  The  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  had  to 
be  encouraged  and  stimulated,  those  of  tbe  nobility  and 
clergy  to  be  remonstrated  with,  appealed  to,  and  threat¬ 
ened.  Daily  and  hourly  it  was  urged  that  the  Parliament 
should  be  reminded  that  it  was  no  mere  readjustment  of 
taxes  that  the  nation  demanded,  but  reforms  full  and 
searching;  and,  above  all,  a  Constitution.  Mirabeau, 
Maret,  Barrcre,  Brissot,  Gorsas,  Loustalot,  Condorcet, 
Garet,  Rabaud,  St.  Etienne,  Louvet,  Carra,  Mercier,  Fon- 
tanes,  Chenier,  Frdron,  Marat,  Hdbert,  Robespierre, 
Sidybs,  and  Baboeuf — these  were  but  a  handful  of  the 
writers  who  plunged  into  the  lists  pen  in  band,  with  each 
his  own  private  paper  and  code  of  opinions.  As  to  the 
ruck  of  lesser  journalists,  they  were  innumerable,  for  not 
only  every  man  who  could  write,  but  every  man  who  had 
received  the  faintest  smattering  of  education,  felt  himself 
competent  to  give  his  advice  on  the  crisis.  A  period  had 
come  when  brains  might  hope  to  snatch  awajr  all  the  posts 
hitherto  usurped  by  birth  and  privilege.  Every  French¬ 
man  thinks  he  has  brains,  so  every  Frenchman  saw  in  the 
desired  revolution  —  first,  his  owij  welfare,  and  next,  that 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  From  1789  to  1791  the  national 
eruptions  of  discontent,  ambition,  patriotism,  folly,  and  fury, 
gave  birth  to  more  than  1200  new  journals  in  Paris  alone. 

Foremost  among  journalists,  as  among  parliamentary 
debaters,  was  Mirabeau.  He  was  born  in  1749,  and  had 
passed  his  youth  so  disreputably  that  his  father  had  been 
obliged  to  shut  him  up  for  several  years  at  Vincennes. 
Here  he  studied  a  good  deal,  wrote  some  immoral  novels, 
and  on  his  relea.se  was  practised  enough  in  penmanship  to 
apply  to  M.  de  Calonne  for  a  situation  as  Government 
clerk.  The  Minister  judged  him  too  intelligent,  however, 
for  a  subordinate  office,  and  sent  him  on  a  political  mission 
to  Prussia  ;  but  Mirabeau  soon  tired  of  diplomatic  service. 
He  visited  England,  and  in  1786,  full  of  ideas  of  liberty 
and  constitutions,  borrowed  money  sufficient  to  start  a 
paper,  which,  oddly  enough,  he  called  the  Come  valeur. 
It  Avas  notan  ordinary  journal,  but  a  weekly  compilation  of 
political  extracts  from  ancient  and  modern  authors,  and 
Mirabeau  avowedly  launched  it  with  the  intention  of  earn¬ 
ing  an  income,  whilst  he  wrote  pamphlets  of  his  own  on 
the  topics  of  the  day.  But  the  public  were  not  anxious 
to  know  wbat  Cicero  thought  about  universal  suffrage,  or 
Milton  about  a  freedom  of  the  Press  ;  so  the  paper  failed, 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  tbe  editorship 
of  the  Mercure,  Mirabeau  joined  with  Brissot  in  founding 
L'A  nalyae  den  Papiers  A  nglais.  It  wa.s  characteristic  of 
Mirabeau’s  thoroughly  French  mind,  that  undertaking  to 
ublish  analyses  of  all  that  appeared  in  the  London  papers, 
e  knew  not  a  word  of  English,  and  his  partnership  with 
Brissot,  who  did  knov7  English,  was  not  an  idea  of  his 
own.  “  I  heard,”  says  Brissot,  “  what  Mirabeau  was  going 
to  do,  and  called  on  him  to  talk  about  his  programme.  He 
admitted  that  his  English  analyses  were  to  be  a  mere  mask 
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oniler  which  he  would  discuss  French  affairs.  ‘  That  is,’ 
said  he,  ‘  I  shall  dress  up  English  essays  so  that  they  will 
seem  to  apply  to  our  case.’  ‘  But  do  you  know  Eng¬ 
lish?’  I  asked.  ‘  Not  a  syllable,’  answered  he;  ‘but 
no  more  do  my  readers.  I  dare  say  I  shall  learn  in  time 
by  spelling  over  the  pipers  regularly.’  1  then  olTered  to 
assist  him  gratis,  and  he  accepted,  with  his  usual  good 
nature.  Prompt  and  bold  in  attack,  he  soon  had  some 
violent  polemics  with  Mallet  du  Fan  about  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  situation  of  the  English  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  in  these  my  experience  of  England,  and 
my  knowledge  of  British  history,  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
I  also  composed  against  Mallet  a  number  of  letters,  which 
were  published  in  Mirabeau’s  name,  and  I  must  do  our  ad¬ 
versary  the  justice  to  own  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  of  which  he  wrote,  whilst  Mirabeau  was 
on  all  points  ignorant  as  a  carp.” 

This  ignorance  of  Mirabeau,  and  his  cool  recklessness  of 
the  fact,  are  points  to  notice,  as  also  the  peculiarity  that 
he  signed  numbers  of  articles  which  he  never  wrote,  for 
the  same  thing  occurred  with  respect  to  his  speeches. 
Mirabeau  had  a  powerful  imagination,  a  temperament  of 
which  the  normal  warmth  was  fever-heat,  and  a  courage 
absolutely  dauntless.  He  further  possessed  a  great  charm 
of  manner,  which  attracted  confidence,  and  many  deputies 
of  the  States,  who  were  deep  thinkers  but  poor  speakers, 
came  to  him  with  their  written  orations,  which  Alirabeau 
learned  by  heart,  and  delivered  with  all  the  fire  of  a  zealot 
and  the  histrionic  gestures  of  a  first-rate  actor.  Of  course, 
to  assimilate  and  give  force  to  the  idsas  of  others  is  in 
itself  a  great  gift,  amounting  almost  to  genius,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  if  Mirabeau  had  been  left  to  his 
own  resources  he  would  have  made  little  mark  either  as  a 
writer  or  as  an  orator.  Thanks  to  Brissot  and  to  a  few 
other  contributors  of  merit  who  were  shrewd  enough  to 
link  their  fortunes  to  his,  divining  in  him  the  stuff  of  suc¬ 
cess,  the  Analyse  proved  a  great  hit,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  its  intluence  that  Mirabeau  was  returned  to  the 
States  by  the  electors  of  Aix.  The  following  little  sketch 
of  his  election,  given  by  Mirabeau  in  a  letter  to  Brissot, 
will  show  how  polling  was  managed  in  France  in  the  soli¬ 
tary  election  of  modern  times  that  was  held  by  open  vot¬ 
ing :  —  . 

“  We  were  all  treading  on  each  other’s  heels  at  the  door 
of  the  townhouse,  and  1  heard  voices  repeating  ahead 
of  me,  'Count  of  Mirabeau  I’  ‘Count  of  Miiabeaul’ 
ITiey  were  citizens  voting  for  me,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  I  had  never  heard  music  like  it,  not  even  the  chinking 
of  gold  into  my  pocket  after  a  successful  night  at  bouillotle. 
I  was  wedged  between  two  fat  men,  and  I  felt  tempted  to 
move  the  one  in  front  of  me,  for  he  smelt  of  a  tanner’s 
yard,  and  kept  one  of  his  muscular  elbows  in  my  left  eye, 
which  is  the  weak  one.  Judge,  however,  of  my  repent¬ 
ance  when  1  heard  this  honest,  ill  odored  fellow,  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before,  bawl  out  my  name  as  if  be  and  I 
were  tried  friends  I  1  came  next  after  him  ;  and  the 
Baillie,  with  his  two  assessors,  seated  behind  a  tabic,  with 
clean  linen  on  them,  and  the  smile  of  good  patriots  on 
their  lips,  burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  ‘  Have  you  come 
to  vote  for  yourself.  Count  ?  ’  ‘  No,’  said  I,  ‘  but  I’ll 

vote  for  the  citizen  in  front  of -me,  if  you  give  me  his 
name.’  At  this  my  tanning  friend  turned  round,  and 
stared  at  me  as  if  he  were  appraising  my  skin  ‘  Are 
you  the  Count  of  Mirabeau?’  ‘Ye-*,’  I  answered,  hop¬ 
ing  be  was  going  to  add,  ‘  Then  come  into  my  arms ;  ’ 
but  he  sketched  a  disappointed  wink,  and  muttered,  ‘  I 
shouldn’t  have  thought  it,’  which  I  think  made  us  quits. 
He  gave  me  his  vote,  but  nearly  poisoned  me  with  his 
effluvium,  and  then  diminished  my  importance  by  a  dispar- 
aging  commsnt ;  however,  I  was  generous,  and  gave  him 
my  vote,  too,  which  was  the  only  one  he  had.  I  also 
smiled  on  him,  and  led  him  abashed.” 

Once  elected,  Mirabeau  felt  he  would  need  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  dignified  organ  than  his  Analyse,  and  so  started 
the  Etals  Generaux,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
on  May  2,  1789,  that  is,  three  days  before  the  opening  of 
the  session.  It  is  the  first  French  paper  which  promised 


to  combine  the  two  features  of  parliamentary  report  and 
long  leading  articles,  for  up  to  that  time  long  articles  were 
the  exception,  the  French  taste  inclining  to  short  para¬ 
graphs.  The  £tats  only  ran  for  two  numbers,  however, 
under  the  original  title,  for  the  first  number  contained  so 
vehement  a  programme  of  the  reforms  which  the  nation 
expected,  that  the  Ministry  took  alarm,  and  on  May  6^ 
suppressed  the  pajier.  This  was  throwing  down  the  glove 
rather  promptly,  but  the  challenge  was  immediately  caught 
up.  The  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  suspended  their 
business  and  drew  up  a  protest  “  in  the  name  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech,  the  first  of  human  rights ;  ”  the  no¬ 
bility,  not  to  be  outdone,  launched  a  similar  protest,  blam¬ 
ing  the  Count  of  Mirabeau’s  ‘‘  violence  of  language,”  but 
submitting  that  a  free  press  “  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
necessities  of  the  times ;  ”  the  clergy,  with  the  usual  caution 
of  their  order,  declined  protesting  against  the  ministerial 
decree,  on  the  ground  tnat  they  hau  no  right  to  censure 
what  was  lawful ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  remarked 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  grant  deputies  some  liberty, 
“  even  the  liberty  to  write  rashly  ”  —  for  the  future.  The 
fact  is,  Mirabeau’s  leader  had  not  been  rash  or  violent ;  it 
was  merely  an  outspoken  demand  for  all  the  freedom  which 
England  enjoyed,  and  the  prohibition  hurled  at  the  paper 
was  a  foolish  evidence  of  the  panic  into  which  the  Ministry 
had  been  thrown  on  finding  that  the  Third  Estate  were 
firmly  resolved  not  to  separate  until  they  had  voted  a  Con¬ 
stitution.  However,  when  they  saw  what  resistance  was 
going  to  be  offered,  they  retreated,  and  this  the  more 
readily  as  Mirabeau  yielded  in  form.  He  suspended  the 
Flats  Generaux,  but  ,instantly  brought  out  a  new  journal 
under  the  title  Letters  of  the  Count  of  Mirabeau  to  his  Con¬ 
stituents,  and  six  weeks  later  (that  is,  after  the  19th  Letter) 
this  paper  once  more  changed  its  name,  and  became  the 
famous  Courrier  fie  Provence. 

Liberty  of  the  Press  was  thus  struck  for  and  obtained  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
Mirabeau’s  papers  that  they  arc  no  bad  samples  of  the 
lengths  to  which  journalism  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  go. 
The  Letters  and  the  Courrier  de  Provence  yevra  wild  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  notions  ;  but  they  never  descended  to  scur¬ 
rility.  A  tone  of  exuberant  earnestness  pervades  them,  and 
Mirabeau’s  tendency  to  self  assertion  is  so  strong  that  his 
own  sayings  and  doings  form  the  staple  of  almost  every 
line,  leading  one  to  infer  that,  after  the  wont  of  a  French¬ 
man,  he  looked  upon  the  national  revolution  as  his  own 
unaided  work.  The  Courrier  was  advertised  to  appear 
three  times  a  week,  and  to  consist  of  a  sheet  of  eight  octavo 
pages;  but  the  editor’s  anxiety  to  see  his  speeches,  mo¬ 
tions,  and  bills  reported  at  full  length,  with  explanatory 
notes  and  long-winded  leaders,  soon  drove  him  to  issue 
double  and  quadruple  supplements.  Although  the  Courrier 
lasted  but  two  years,  its  350  numbers  form  a  collection  of 
seventeen  volumes  of  GOO  pages  each,  some  of  the  numbers 
comprising  as  many  as  eighty  pages.  The  Courrier  never 
had  less  than  20,000  subscribers;  and  one  must  look  to  it 
for  the  completest  record  of  the  debates  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  stirring  events  out-of  doors  that  marked 
the  first  period  of  the  Revolutim. 

II. 

This  first  period  closed  with  the  death  of  Mirabeau  on 
the  2d  April,  1791,  and  afler  this  the  post  which  had  been 
filled  by  the  Courrier  de.  Provence,  as  leading  journal  of  the 
masses,  was  taken  up  by  the  Ami  du  Peu/de,  of  which  J.  P. 
Marat  was  editor.  This  denotes  the  great  change  which 
the  death  of  Mirabeau  occasioned  in  the  drift  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Mirabeau  bad  been  reckoned  the  extremest  dema¬ 
gogue  in  the  States  General ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  he  en¬ 
tered  into  negotiations  with  the  Court  for  several  months 
before  his  death,  and  the  last  numbers  of  the  Courrier 
which  he  personally  superintended  are  filled  with  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  concord  and  moderation.  These  exhortations  were 
not  wholly  disinterested,  for  Mirabeau  received  large  sums 
from  Marie  Antoinette ;  but  they  were  not  the  less  heart¬ 
felt,  for  the  reforms  accomplished  within  two  short  years 
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were  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 
On  the  refusal  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  sit  and  vote  in 
common  with  the  Third  Estate  the  deputies  of  the  latter 
order  had  resolved  themselves  into  a  “  National  Assembly  ” 
(17th  June,  1789),  and  Louis  XVI.,  perceiving  that  he 
oould  not  withstand  them,  had  commanded  the  two  other 
•rders  to  join  the  new  Assembly  (27tb  June).  From  this 
time  the  work  of  legislation  had  proceeded  at  a  pace  little 
less  than  furious.  On  the  4th  August,  1789,  all  feudal 
privileges  were  abolished ;  on  the  23d  and  24th  August 
freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  the  Press  were  de¬ 
creed;  on  the  12th  October,  the  King  and  Court  having  in 
the  mean  while  been  brought  to  Pans  by  the  mob,  the  As¬ 
sembly  adjourned  its  sittings  to  the  capital,  and  on  the  2d 
November  was  pasted  an  Act  confiscating  all  the  lands  of 
the  clergy.  On  the  17th  December  the  Assembly  decreed 
the  issue  of  assignats  and  their  forced  currency ;  on  the 
15th  January,  1790,  it  abolished  the  old  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  into  provinces,  and  created  eighty-three  depart¬ 
ments,  and  on  thel7tb  March  it  ordered  the  sale  of  the 
clergy  lands  to  the  extent  of  700,000,000  francs.  The  no¬ 
bility  and  clergy  were  not  sufficiently  overawed,  however, 
and  on  the  19th  and  27th  November  came  two  crushing 
Acts,  the  former  abolishing  all  nobiliary  titles,  and  the 
latter  providing  that  all  priests  who  wished  to  retain 
their  benefices  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  Constitution  which  was  being  elaborated.  To  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  above  changes  Mirabeau  had  been  originally 
opposed.  He  had  started  with  no  other  wish  than  to  se¬ 
cure  for  France  a  House  of  Commons,  an  hereditary 
House  of  Lords,  a  free  Press,  and  free  municipalities  as  in 
England ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  nobles  and  priests  had 
driven  him  to  advocate  violent  measures,  and  it  was  only 
when  a  Constitution  had  been  prepared,  which  established 
one  single  Assembly,  and  reduced  the  royal  prerogative  to 
the  mere  rights  of  grace  and  veto,  that  he  saw  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  go  any  further  without  abolishing  royalty  itself. 
Whether,  had  he  lived,  the  immense  influence  which  he 
wielded  would  have  been  sufficient  to  avert  other  subver¬ 
sive  changes,  is  open  to  question  ;  but  his  death  removed 
even  the  hope  of  conciliation,  and  was  therefore  in  every 
way  a  catastrophe.  The  King,  seeing  no  man  among  the 
reformers  whom  he  could  trust,  lent  himself  to  plots  with 
foreign  powers,  and  the  nobles  streamed  out  of  the  country 
and  massed  themselves  at  Coblentz,  with  the  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  of  invading  the  country  with  the  Austrians  and  Prus¬ 
sians.  Hereupon  the  Assembly,  intent  on  depriving  the 
Court  of  all  means  of  corrupting  waverers,  or  pardoning 
royalists  who  might  take  up  arms  against  the  Revolution, 
withdrew  from  the  King  bis  right  of  grace,  abolished  or¬ 
ders  of  knighthood,  and  confiscated  the  judicial  and  mili¬ 
tary  patronage  of  the  Crown,  in  so  far  as  regarded  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  higher  offices.  Louis  XVI.,  unable  to  endure 
all  this,  attempted  to  fly  the  country,  but  was  captured  at 
Varennes,  and  then  the  Assembly  wound  up  their  repeated 
acts  of  hostility  by  decreeing  that  the  King  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  functions  until  he  had  sworn  to  maintain 
the  Constitution,  From  this  point,  however,  it  was  evident 
that  unless  saved  by  foreign  interference  the  days  of  the 
throne  were  numbered,  and  Marat’s  Ami  du  Peuple  began 
loudly  to  clamor  for  a  republic,  with  “  a  Reign  of  Terror  to 
frighten  enemies  at  home  and  abroad.” 

Other  papers  in  plenty  joined  in  his  clamor,  and  found 
impassioned  readers,  for  the  nation  had  by  this  time  pretty 
nearly  gone  mad.  The  political  changes  had  been  so 
rapid,  and  had  brought  —  as  every  general  disturbance 
must  —  such  wide-spread  misery  with  thenv  that  people 
were  frantic  for  rest,  and  rest,  as  they  understood  it,  could 
only  be  obtained  by  removing  the  King,  who  was  a  useless 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  settled  liberal  regime.  These 
views  chiefly  prevailed  in  Paris,  where  trade  was  in  stag¬ 
nation,  specie  at  a  discount,  bread  dear,  and  anarchy  ram¬ 
pant.  A  great  many  rational  people  who  were  not  fire-eat¬ 
ers,  but  yho  were  disgusted  at  the  insolent  waywardness 
of  the  nobles,  the  duplicity  of  the  King,  the  prospect  of  an 
invasion,  and  the  fle^  of  minor  ills  which  accrue  from  a 
weak  Government,  were  ready  for  any  measures  which 
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should  bring  about  the  state  of  Republican  order,  brother¬ 
hood,  and  general  felicity  which  newspapers  pictured ;  and 
the  shameless  slanders  which  were  daily  printed  about  the 
Court,  the  higher  clergy,  and  the  emigre  nobles,  added  to 
this  revolutionary  fervor.  At  the  moment  when  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  made  way  for  the  newly-elected  “  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,”  in  October,  1791,  there  were  more  than 
five  hundred  newspapers  at  work  in  Paris,  and  scarcely  a 
score  of  these  were  devoted  to  the  Court.  Most  of  them 
were  published  twice  a  week,  but  some  four  dozen  ap¬ 
peared  daily,  and  there  was  a  peculiarly  foul  sort  of  print 
called  “  mural  newspapers,”  which  were  not  published  for 
sale,  but  to  be  posted  at  night  on  walls  and  hoardings,  and 
which  circulated  defamations  the  most  filthy  and  villain¬ 
ous.  Anything  like  an  enumeration  of  the  five  hundred 
papers  would  ^  impossible,  but  it  may  be  well  to  record 
the  names  of  the  more  important  organs,  edited  by  men 
who  have  left  a  name  in  history.  First  come  the  “  Red  ” 
journals :  — 

L’Ami  du  Peuple,  edited  by  Marat ;  Les  Revolutions  de 
France  et  de  Brabant,  by  Camille  Desmoulins ;  U  Orateur 
du  Peuple,  by  Fr^ron;  L'Ami  des  Citoyens,  by  Tallien; 
La  Sentinelle,  by  Louvet ;  Le  Point  du  Jour,  by  Barrere ; 
Le  Defenseur  de  la  Constitution,  by  Robespierre ;  Le  Tri¬ 
bun  ilu  Peuple,  by  Baboeuf ;  and  Le  Pere  Duchine,  by 
Hubert. 

The  following  journals  professed  to  be  Constitutional  or 
moderate  Republican  :  — 

Le  Patriote,  by  Brissot ;  the  Mercure  de  France,  by  Mal¬ 
let  du  Pan;  the  Journal  de  Paris,  by  Garat;  the  Chronique 
de  Paris,  by  Condorcet;  Le  Republicain,  by  Si4yes;  and 
the  Journal  de  F Instruction  Sociale,  by  J.  J.  Noel. 

The  subjoined  were  Royalist ;  — 

The  Actes  des  Apolres,  by  Rivarol;  Journal  de  la  Cour, 
by  Brune ;  the  Lanterne  Magique,  by  the  younger  Mira,- 
beau  ;  the  Memorial  Historique,  by  Laharpe ;  the  Quotidi- 
enne,  by  Michaud  ;  and  L'Ami  du  Roi,  by  I’Abbd  Royou. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  above  papers  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  condition  of  France  at  that  epoch.  Writing 
about  the  King’s  escape,  and  his  capture  at  Varennes, 
Babceufs  Tribun  du  Peuple  says :  — 

When  it  was  known  that  Louis  Capet  had  been  arrested  in 
his  attempt  to  fly  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cowardly 
nobles,  a  crowd  of  working-men  gathered  in  the  Faubourg  St 
Antoine,  and  marched  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  singing  the  “  Ca 
tra,”  and  ‘‘  Death  to  the  Tyrant.”  Mayor  Bailly,  afraid  to  meet 
these  patriots,  fled  by  some  back  door,  so  that  the  crowd,  find¬ 
ing  no  one  to  speak  to,  joined  themselves  to  another  imposing 
array  of  citizens,  who  were  flocking^  from  the  Marais  quarter, 
and  the  whole  mass  adjourned  to  the  Champs  de  Mars,  gather¬ 
ing  new  recruits  at  every  step  as  they  went.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  there  must  have  been  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  assembled  in  the  great  field,  and  the  shouts 
"Death  to  the  Tyrant!”  formed  as  it  were  one  great  cry  ut¬ 
tered  with  the  lips  and  heart  of  the  whole  city.  But  suddenly 
some  uniforms  appeared,  the  gleam  of  bayonets  was^  discernible 
on  the  river-banks,  and  clamors  of  welcome  were  raised  by  citi¬ 
zens  who  supposed  that  the  soldiery  had  come  to  fraternize  with 
them.  Bnt  no,  Bailly  headed  the  solders!  Bailly,  girt  with 
the  tricolor  scarf!  Bailly,  who  once  profaned  the  sacred  name 
of  patriot  by  allying  it  to  his  own  1  A  trumpeter  marched  beside 
him,  and  by  his  orders  instantly  sounded  three  peals  between 
each  of  which  the  Mayor  called  uimn  the  meeting  to  disperse. 
But  no  one  stirred,  because  nobody  could  conjecture  that  the 
ridiculous  summons  was  uttered  in  real  earnest ;  and  so  it  befell 
that  without  warning  (sic),  without  preparation  of  any  sort,  the 
soldiers  were  marshalled  into  line  and  ordered  to  fire  upon  the 
defenceless  crowd.  Then  uprose  piercing  shrieks,  women  caught 
up  their  children  and  were  shot  down  holding  them  in  their 
arms,  male  citizens  in  their  panic  ran  towards  the  soldiery  in¬ 
stead  of  away  from  them,  and  were  butchered  with  bayonets; 
the  rattle  of  the  musketry  and  the  whistling  of  bullets  continued 
to  work  havoc  among  the  affrighted  people,  till  the  field  wm 
strewn  with  blood  and  corpses,  and  through  the  smoke  of  this 
scene  of  carnage  glowed  the  features  of  Bailly,  grinning  like  a 
fiend.  But  wait,  Bailly  1  traitor !  felon  !  perjurer  and  assassin  ! 
For  every  drop  of  that  patriot  blood  shed  shall  be  exacted  a  thou¬ 
sand  drops  from  you  and  the  tyrant  hordes  whose  hireling  yon 
are!  Wait  and  see! 

Bailly  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  this  incident  cost  him  his 
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mayorship,  and  eighteen  months  later  his  head.  We  have  I 
left  out  ol  Baboeul’s  description  a  number  of  disgusting  oaths  | 
which  are  untranslatable,  though  Baboeuf’s  remark s  are  | 
mild  compared  to  the  horrible  threats  which  Marat  vomited  ^ 
from  the  Ami  du  Peuple.  Let  us,  however,  quote  so’ne 
gayer  extracts  dealing  with  social  aspects  of  the  Revolution. 
The  license  of  the  Press  being  not  tasteful  to  everybody,  a 
citizen  whose  private  life  had  been  assailed  went  to  the 
office  of  the  paper  which  was  called  L' Ami  des  Pauvres, 
and  gave  the  editor  a  caning.  Young  Mirabeau,  who  in 
his  Lanterne  Magique  endeavored  to  be  always  gay,  in 
despite  of  dilHeulties,  thus  describes  what  follows  :  — 

The  worthy  man,  who  was  a  jeweller  out  of  work  —  for  few 
people  buy  jewelry  nowadays  —  recognized  in  the  editor  a  former 
apprentice  of  his,  who  had  loved  his  daughter,  but  been  sent 
about  his  business,  because  he  was  a  rogue  and  lazy.  The  rec¬ 
ognition  diminished  nothing  from  the  vigor  of  the  thrashing 
which  the  jeweller  administered,  and  the  victim’s  howls  were  so 
musical  that  they  brought  down  a  bevy  of  women,  who,  to  the 
horror  of  the  journalist,  screamed  in  chorus,  “  Give  it  him ! 
We’ve  had  enough  of  newspapers !  ”  Encouraged  by  this,  the 
jeweller  collected  a  squad  of  kindred  spirits  and  went  with  them 
on  the  morrow  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  with  a  fine  petition 
against  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  But  the  Assembly  grows  im¬ 
patient  at  all  attacks  against  newspaper  freedom,  and  our  poor 
j^cller  met  with  a  different  reception  to  that  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pected.  An  usher  laid  his  petition  on  the  table,  bvt  two  thirds 
of  the  deputies  rose  and  shouted,  “  Take  it  away  ! "  At  this 
moment  the  jeweller  and  his  friends,  thinking  they  had  a  right 
to  speak  about  their  case,  rose  in  one  of  the  public  tribunes,  but 
the  deputy  Drumont-Dalloy,  catching  up  the  roll  of  paper,  clam¬ 
bered  over  the  benches  and  flung  it  into  the  jeweller’s  face,  cry¬ 
ing,  “Out  with  you,  vile  whiner!”  He  was  called  to  orders 
but  the  incident  occasioned  general  hilarity,  and  the  jeweller’, 
astonished  features  must  have  been  good  to  see. 

Here  are  a  bunch  of  quotations  relating  to  odds  and 
ends  of  Parisian  life :  — 

M.  Jean  Paul  Marttt  was  seen  dining  at  the  Rcu  d’Or  in  the 
Rue  Valois  yesterday.  Wines  being  bad,  h^  mopped  up  the 
gravy  in  his  plate  with  a  crumb  of  bread,  which  he  swallowed, 
licking  his  fingers  afterwards.  He  paid  four  francs  for  a  piece  of 
beef,  some  soup,  and  a  wedge  of  cheese,  but  with  his  accustomed 
hatred  for  old  customs  omitted  to  give  the  maid  anything.  We 
wager  that  girl  will  never  be  a  republican.  —  Lanterne  Maqique, 
August  15,  1791.  • 

Scuttles  occur  every  day  between  officers  of  the  King’s  house¬ 
hold  and  curs  of  the  sort  who  yelp  in  tune  with  MM.  Marat  and 
Freron.  Yesterday  the  Queen  went  for  a  walk  in  theTuileries, 
and  was  everywhere  greeted  with  respect ;  but  returning  to  the 
palace,  one  brutal  ruffian  forced  his  way  past  her  equerry  and 
flung  a  piece  of  mouldy  bread  before  her,  saying,  “  See  there. 
That’s  what  we  eat,  thanks  to  you.”  The  officer  on  duty 
knocked  the  man’s  hat  off  his  head,  telling  him  to  uncover  him¬ 
self  before  his  Sovereign,  but  the  brute  drew  a  bludgeon  from 
■his  pocket  and  struck  the  officer  so  savagely  on  the  face  that  he 
broke  his  cheek-bone.  1  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  with 
the  man.  When  there  was  order  among  us  he  would  have  been 
hanged,  but  the  Queen  is  so  good  that  she  is  likely  to  plead  for 
his  pardon.  She  went  into  the  palace  crying. — Journal  de  la 
Cour,  January  3,  1792. 

There  was  a  scene  at  the  Comedie  Francaise  last  night  during 
a  performance  of  “  Britannicus.”  Since  the  Revolution  theatrical 
managers  have  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  which  allowed  noble¬ 
men  and  other  subscribers  of  influence  to  have  seats  on  the 
stage.  The  Marquis  de  Crequy-Tou/nolles,  forgetting  or  ignor¬ 
ing  this  new  arrangement,  —  for  he  has  b^n  absent  for  a  year 
stowing  away  his  valuables  in  England,  —  walked  on  the  stage 
as  usual  yesterday  whilst  the  curtain  was  up.  He  was  greeted 
with  a  hoot  from  all  the  spectators  in  the  pit,  and  not  under¬ 
standing  such  a  tumult,  stepped  to  the  foot-lights  and  asked  the 
public  what  they  wanted.  “  Britannicus,’’  to  avoid  a  riot, 
caught  the  Marquis  by  the  arm  and  drew  him  towards  the  slips, 
but  M.  de  Crequy  shook  off  the  actor  as  if  he  had  been  a  dog, 
and  three  men  were  needed  to  get  him  behind  the  scenes,  where 
they  were  all  heard  exchanging  explanations  in  furious  voices. 
The  pit  were  so  excited  that  they  wanted  to  compel  the  Mariiuis 
to  come  forward  and  apologize,  but  the  storm  was  quelled  by 
pretty  Mile.  Reinerie  advancing  and  offering  excuses  in  his 
stead :  “  Monsie  jr  is  of  so  old  a  family,”  she  said,  “  that  he  has 
not  yet  had  leisure  to  learn  good  manners.”  The  apology  cut 
both  ways,  and  everybody  laughed.  —  Journal  de  la  Cour,  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1792. 


Fowls  are  costing  three  francs  each,  bread  is  at  eighteen  sous 
the  three-pound  loaf,  a  decent  coat  has  become  a  rarity,  men 
are  wearing  high-peaked  hats  wiih  a  buckle  in  front,  priests 
carry  pistols  in  their  pockets  whilst  saying  mass,  women  dress 
in  black,  wear  heelless  shoes,  and  tattle  less  than  usual,  because 
they  are  afraid  of  prison,  boys  read  the  news  instead  of  going  to 
school,  all  the  perfumers,  jewellers,  and  good  restaurateurs  are 
flying  abroad,  taking  the  good  cooks  and  pretty  dancers  with 
them,  and  either  the  sewers  or  the  noxious  exhalations  of  M. 
Marat  are  slaying  scores  daily  with  the  small-pox.  Let  us  thank 
Heaven  for  its  mercies  and  mr  our  new  constitution.  —  L’Abbc 
Royou’s  Ami  du  lioi. 

Yesterday,  August  7  th,  some’noblemen  and  officers  of  the 
Swiss  Guard  met  together  at  the  Restaurant  of  the  Cadran  Bleu 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Gaetan,  the  patron  of  one  among 
them.  They  had  invited  three  actresses  of  Mme.  Montansier’s 
troupe  to  enliven  the  banquet,  and  at  dessert  the  King’s  health 
was  proposed  and  drunk  with  all  honors.  Probably  some  waiter 
of  a  revolutionary  turn,  or  maybe  the  oyster-woman  opening  her 
shell-fish  at  the  door,  objected  to  this  display  of  loyalty  ;  lor  as 
the  guests  were  standing  up  to  toast  the  Queen,  a  stone  crashed 
through  the  window  and  cut  Mile  Aimec  Duclos’s  arm  open. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  dining-room  was  invaded  by  a  score 
of  unwashed  canailles,  who  fell  upon  the  guests,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  indiscriminately,  and  smashed  plates,  bottles,  and  glasses, 
till  they  discovered  their  antagonists  were  armed,  when  they 
called  for  help  and  vanished,  one  jostling  the  other.  They  got 
a  few  kicks  os  they  went,  but  one  is  sorry  to  say  none  of  them 
were  killed  and  flung  out  of  the  window  into  the  gutter.  When 
will  all  this  end  1  —  L’Ami  du  lloi,  August  8,  1792. 

The  end  was  to  be  very  soon ;  for  two  days  afterwards 
the  Tuileries  were  invaded,  the  Swiss  Guard  butchered, 
and  the  King  taken  into  custody  ;  on  the  2d  and  3d  Sep¬ 
tember  occurred  the  massacre  of  all  the  Royalists  confined 
in  the  prisons,  and  on  the  2lst  the  National  Convention, 
which  superseded  the  Legislative  Assembly,  proclaimed 
the  Republic  and  inaugurated  the  Reign  of  Terror.  This 
brings  us  back  to  Marat. 

III. 

Jean  Paul  Marat,  who  is  by  far  the  most  loathsome 
character  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  will  live  as  the  type 
incarnate  of  rabid  journalism,  was,  like  J.  J.  Rousseau,  a 
Swiss.  He  was  born  in  1744,  and  it  adds  much  to  his  guil 
that  he  received  a  superior  education  and  possessed  natural 
abilities  of  a  high  order.  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that 
his  talents  and  learning  subjected  him,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  to  cruel  persecutions.  After  studying  medicine 
and  obtaining  an  appointment  as  doctor  to  the  Count  of 
Artois’s  grooms,  he  addicted  himself  to  researches  in  nat¬ 
ural  science,  and  published  several  essays  on  the  theory  of 
light.  These  papers  had  the  honor  of  l^ing  reviewed  and 
warmly  praised  by  Voltaire,  but  they  upset  all  the  notions 
on  light  which  were  held  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
that  learned  body  instantly  fell  foul  of  the  innovator.  He 
was  friendless,  poor,  and  irritable ;  he  wrote  of  the  Academy 
with  contempt,  and,  above  all,  his  theories  were  the  true 
ones.  These  were  reasons  enough  to  draw  on  him  hostility 
of  a  very  active  kind ;  and  the  Institute  of  France,  which 
was  a  powerful  corporation,  refuted  him  waspishly,  and 
then  set  influences  at  work  to  drive  him  from  the  country. 

Marat  was  of  sickly  health  and  of  sour  temper ;  a  keen 
private  sorrow,  resulting  from  a  misplaced  attachment, 
added  to  his  innate  moroseness,  so  that  he  was  in  every 
manner  unfit  to  bear  up  serenely  under  persecution.  He 
went  off  to  England,  and  spent  ten  years  in  London,  loilging 
in  Fleet  Street;  after  this  he  divided  a  couple  of  years  be¬ 
tween  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  then  he  visited  Holland, 
picking  up  all  the  while  a  precarious  sustenance  as  a  doc¬ 
tor,  tutor,  translator,  and  author.  In  1789,  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  brought  him  back  to  Paris,  rich  with  the 
fresh  stores  of  learning  and  experience  he  had  acquired 
during  his  exile,  and  bent  u|K>n  starting  a  newspaper  like 
other  clever  men.  Marat  differed  from  other  clever  men, 
though,  in  this  respect,  that  from  the  first  he  had  a  clear 
perception  of  his  object,  and  pursued  it  to  the  last  undevi- 
atingly.  His  ideas  of  reform  were  never  clogged  bv  the 
wish  to  ape  English  constitutionalism,  for  be  detested  Eng¬ 
land.  Ho  desired  a  radical  republic,  and  though  his  first 
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journal,  the  PuUichte  Parisien  was  couched  in  moderate 
terms,  its  logic  was  so  trenchant,  and  its  drift  so  evident, 
that  even  the  most  zealous  deputies  of  the  Tliird  Estate 
took  otfence  at  it  as  going  far  beyond  what  they  aspired  to, 
and  as  calculated  to  do  their  cause  an  injury.  It  was  the 
distinctive  trait  of  Marat’s  genius  that  he  could  not  write  a 
line  but  attracted  attention.  His  scholarship  was  so  deep, 
and  his  style  consequently  so  pure  and  strong,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  people’s  grievances  was  so  thorough,  and  his 
perseverance  in  the  aims  he  was  pursuing  so  relentless,  that 
the  writings  of  other  men  paled  beside  bis.  The  Ministry 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  Publici»tc  by  paying  private 
persons  to  ruin  it  in  HmI  suits ;  and  when  Marat  founded 
L' Ami  du  Peuple,  they  got  rid  of  that  also  for  a  time  by  the 
expedient  of  starting  no  less  than  ten  counterfeit  journals 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  by  buying  up  all  the  copies  of 
the  genuine  paper  which  they  could  procure.  The  conn- 
terfeits  were  of  course  full  of  weak  nonsense,  and  the  effect 
of  them  was  to  discredit  Marat  entirely.  He  could  not 

firotect  himself,  for  he  had  not  money  enough  to  indulge  in 
awsuits,  and  in  the  next  place  he  dared  not  show  himself 
in  public,  for  there  were  numbers  of  royalist  officers  who 
had  vowed  to  kill  him  like  a  dog  wherever  they  might  meet 
him.  So  he  emigrated  to  London  again,  but  this  time  his 
exile  was  not  long,  for,  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  the 
King  grew  reckless  as  to  whether  he  was  attacked  or  not, 
and  Marat  soon  established  his  paper  as  the  leading  journal 
of  the  people.  Other  papers  there  were  which  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  but  Marat  spoke  the  language  which  the 
lower  classes  understood,  and  his  Ami  du  Peuple  was  their 
monitor. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Marat  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  troubles  of  the  years  1791-92,  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  Keign  of  Terror.  Robespierre  and  Danton  were 
each  potent  in  their  way,  but  they  would  have  been  nothing 
if  Marat  had  not  been  there  to  point  to  them  the  road  they 
should  follow,  and  to  breathe  courage  into  them.  Day  after 
day,  for  fifteen  months,  the  indefatigable  fanatic  poured  his 
murderous  advice  into  the  ears  of  all  the  famished,  the  ig¬ 
norant,  and  the  greedy.  He  repealed  that  the  people  would 
never  be  secure  in  possession  of  their  rights  until  King,  no¬ 
bility,  and  clergy  bad  all  been  crushed;  and  be  it  was  — 
not  Danton  —  who  first  wrote,  “  The  tranquillity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  demands  that  one  hundred  thousand  heads  should  fall.” 
To  dispel  any  sentimental  qualms  that  might  linger  in  the 
breasts  of  his  readers,  Marat  exerted  all  bis  talent  to  depict 
bis  intended  victims  as  the  basest  and  most  depraved  of 
mankind.  Proletaires  learned  of  him  how  the  King  and 
Queen,  whom  they  bad  been  compelled  to  reverence  and 
obey,  the  nobles  whom  they  had  feared,  and  the  bishops  to 
whom  they  had  knelt  for  absolutions  and  blessings,  were 
creatures  whose  private  lives  reeked  with  crime  and  im¬ 
morality  ;  and  there  was  unfortunately  just  enough  truth  in 
some  of  the  aspersions  to  lend  the  semblance  of  fact  to  the 
remainder.  One  is  confounded  by  the  amount  of  bodily 
and  mental  labor  which  Marat  must  have  gone  through  to 
bring  out  bis  paper  every  day  unaided,  and  this  without 
ever  being  remiss  in  his  attendance  at  the  Jacobin  Club. 
He  wrote  all  the  Ami  du  Peuple  himself,  and  dealt  with 
every  class  of  subjects  in  it,  showing  all  the  vigilance  as 
well  as  the  ferocity  of  an  ubiquitous  watch-dog.  However, 
be  had  his  reward  at  last.  The  throne  was  overturned,  and, 
content  with  his  first  victory,  Marat  changed  the  title  of  his 
paper  to  that  of  Journal  de  la  Repuhlique  —  a  mode  of  hint¬ 
ing  that  he  took  the  new  order  of  things  under  his  special 
protection. 

And  now  imagine  France  given  over  tp  the  garrulous 
Convention,  in  which  there  was  not  a  man  who  clearly 
knew  what  he  wanted  save  this  one,  Marat.  Forty-eight 
years  old  at  this  date,  Marat  was  less  than  five  feet  high, 
and  had  a  head  enormously  disproportionate  to  the  size  of 
his  body.  The  upper  part  of  hia  face  was  handsome,  but 
the  lower  part,  beginning  with  the  nose,  was  that  of  a  wild 
beast.  ^  'Fhe  nose  was  flat  and  large,  with  nostrils  that 
quivered ;  the  mouth  huge,  and  filled  with  black,  jagged 
teeth;  the  chin  square,  and  generally  ill-shaved,  covered 
with  a  stubble  of  several  days*  growth.  Naturally  unclean 


in  his  person,  Marat  cultivated  slovenliness  for  the  purpose 
of  inspiring  greater  confidence  to  the  dregs  of  the  populace. 
He  seldom  wore  a  hat,  but  covered  his  head  with  a  twisted 
handkerchief,  red,  yellow,  and  greasy.  His  linen  was  worse 
than  dingy,  his  shoes  stringless,  bis  stockings  torn  and 
down  at  heel,  and  bis  brown  coat  covered  with  stains,  ink- 
splashes,  and  flakes  of  dried  mud.  In  constant  teror  of  his 
life,  he  never  ventured  out  alone,  but  was  always  attended 
by  a  tattered  mob  of  ruffians  who  called  themselves  bis 
body-guard,  and  plied  cudgels  about  them  to  clear  him  a 
passage  tliroujih  the  street  crowds.  Women  when  they 
saw  him  trembled  and  turned  their  heads  aside,  children 
ran  away  from  him ;  at  the  Convention  House  his  entrance 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  silence,  and  often  for  a  disper¬ 
sion  of  half  the  numbers  present.  Marat,  who  was  eaten 
up  with  bilious  vanity,  gloried  in  the  universal  repulsion 
which  be  excited,  and  he  bad  a  grim,  vicious  way  of  smil¬ 
ing  when,  fixing  his  eye  on  any  member  whom  he  disliked, 
he  saw  the  man  turn  pale  and  crouch.  Such  was  the  man 
who  by  means  of  all  the  scum  of  Paris  kept  the  Convention 
in  terror,  and  through  it  governed  France. 

His  first  care  was  to  get  the  guillotine  “  set  up  as  a 
ermanency.”  “  Soldiers  wear  swords  in  peace  and  war,” 
e  wrote,  November,  1792,  “  and  our  Republic  should  have 
the  guillotine  constantly  at  her  side  to  frighten  traitors.” 
At  first  he  had  asked  for  100,000  heads;  he  now  went 
minutely  into  statistics  and  declared  that  no  tranquillity 
could  be  hoped  for  unless  270,000  heads  were  cutoff.  The 
foremost  head  to  be  sacrificed  was  of  course  the  King’s, 
and  whilst  Louis  XVI.’s  trial  was  impending,  here  are  some 
of  the  things  that  Marat  wrote  in  order  that  the  prisoner 
might  have  fair  play  :  — 

I  call  upon  the  people  to  note  the  names  of  the  false  patriots, 
if  any,  who  may  vote  for  the  tyrant’s  acquittal,  or  for  any  lesser 
penalty  than  that  of  instant  death.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  nation  that  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  vampires 
should  have  any  trial  at  all.  He  should  be  brought  manacled 
before  the  Convention  and  there  should  be  but  one  question  put; 
“  When  and  where  shall  this  man  and  his  accursed  brood  be 
killed  1  ”  And  the  answer  should  be  a  unanimous  shout  fur  his 
immediate  execution. 

It  becomes  known  that  Malesberbes  is  to  defend  the 
King,  and  hereat  Marat  breaks  out  in  this  style :  — 

The  man  who  can  find  excuses  for  a  criminal  makes  himself 
an  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes  committed  ;  but  when  the  crimi¬ 
nal  is  a  king,  and  the  man  who  defends  him  is  a  citizen,  the  lat¬ 
ter  betrays  his  cause  and  becomes  a  greater  villain  than  the  ras¬ 
cal  who  hires  his  advocacy.  Let  the  people  remember  that  the 
citizen  Malesherbes  makes  himself  the  champion  of  Louis  Capet: 
therefore  he  approves  his  acts,  therefore  he  would  have  perpe¬ 
trated  them  if  he  had  had  the  chance,  therefore  he  is  an  enemy  to 
the  Republic,  to  his  country,  to  his  brother  citizens :  therefore 
if  Capet  dies,  Malesherbes  deserves  to  die  with  him. 

Malesherbes  did  die  on  the  scaffold  —  he  and  all  his  fam¬ 
ily  —  but  the  certainty  that  he  would  have  to  meet  this 
fate  did  not  weaken  his  eloquence  in  defending  his  King. 
Louis  XVI.  dead,  Marat  uttered  a  shriek  of  exultation,  and 
congratulated  his  countrymen  on  having  now  outpassed 
“  the  hypocritical,  servile  English,  who  had  but  one  point 
of  superiority  over  us  —  that  of  having  mustered  courage 
enough  one  day  to  hrain  Charles  Stuart.  Our  courage 
shall  last  longer  than  theirs  —  Capet’s  head  is  but  the  first 
among  a  hecatomb  I  ”  And,  as  if  drunk  with  the  blood  he 
had  caused  to  flow,  Marat  plunged  into  an  orgie  of  denun¬ 
ciations,  commending  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
every  man  or  woman  whom  his  sanguinary  guards  reported 
to  him  as  disaffected :  — 

There  is  a  scamp  who  lodges  Rue  Babille  near  the  Halles,  over 
a  carpet-maker’s  on  the  second  floor.  He  was  a  receiver  of  taxes 
under  the  tyrant,  and  has  fattened  on  extortions.  I  give  his 
address,  in  order  that  the  people  may  go  and  exterminate  him. 
—  18th  March,  1793. 

There  is  a  ci-devant  noble  lodging  No.  19,  Rue  St  Denis, 
under  the  name  of  Dubois.  I  heard  ot  him  to-day,  and  hope  to 
learn  that  justice  has  been  done  him  before  the  week  is  over.  — 
18th  March,  1792. 

A  milliner,  who  is  said  to  be  pretty,  and  who  is  the  more 
dangerous  in  consequence,  utters  seditious  sentiments  in  the  Rue 
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des  Lombards.  She  ridiculei  the  Republic,  and  loudly  expresses 
ber  sympathies  for  the  Capets.  Her  tongue  must  be  cut  out  of 
her  head,  or  her  head  be  knocked  off  her  shoulders.  Her  name 
is  Louise  Boulnoy,  and  she  has  either  a  husband  or  a  paramour 
who  ought  to  be  arrested  with  her. 

Column  upon  column  is  filled  with  short  denunciations 
of  this  sort  against  insignificant  private  persons;  but  when 
calling  for  the  death  of  any  prominent  man,  Marat  used  to 
assail  nim  in  Ion"  articles,  going  into  all  the  particulars  of 
his  biography.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  who  were  the 
men  against  whom  he  levelled  his  most  spiteful  bolts,  for 
every  one,  without  exception,  who  could  be  suspected  of  the 
crime  of  “  Moderantism,”  was  held  up  by  him  to  public 
execration.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  death  of  most  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  impeached — and  notably  that  of  the 
Girondins  —  for  on  the  13th  July,  1793,  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  put  an  end  to  his  unhallowed  career.  One  month 
before  his  death  some  members  of  the  Convention,  exasper¬ 
ated  by  his  virulent  calumnies,  bad  prosecuted  him,  but  his 
trial  was  a  burlesque  of  justice.  Armed  roughs  filled  the 
court,  the  terrified  judges  pronounced  a  hasty  acquittal, 
and  the  prisoner  was  escorted  back  in  triumph  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings.  By  these  same  roughs,  and  by  all  the  rogues  and 
criminals  in  Paris,  his  constant  readers  and  admirers,  his 
death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity,  and  all  who  had 
been  his  enemies  were  soon  offered  up  as  a  holocaust  to  his 
memory. 

(To  bo  oontinaed. ) 
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“  Praying  costumes.”  are  advertised  by  a  fashionable 
modUte  in  Paris. 

Princs:  Leopold  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  “  The 
New  Shakespeare  Society.” 

In  June,  the  monument  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  once  cele¬ 
brated,  but  subsequently  much-forgotten  or  abused  head  of 
the  master-singers,  will  be  unveiled  at  Nuremberg.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  has  also  been  commenced  in 
serials  by  the  Literarische  Verein  at  Stuttgart. 

Franz  Liszt,  the  pianist,  has  left  his  whole  collection 
of  curiosities,  works  of  art,  etc.,  valued  at  400,000  florins, 
to  the  Hungarian  nation.  Among  the  curiosities  are 
Beethoven’s  American  piano,  Haydn’s  and  Mozart’s  harp¬ 
sichords,  and  a  number  of  decorations  and  other  articles 
presented  to  Liszt  by  his  admirers. 

Simplicity  is  the  latest  Paris  fashion.  In  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain  a  crusade  has  been  set  on  foot  to  stamp  out 
the  exaggerated  luxury  at  present  in  vogue.  The  noble 
Dorcases,  who  are  enrolled,  protest  their  faith  by  an  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity,  the  better  to  reduce  to  silence  the  toilettes 
lapageuses  of  the  financial  and  bourgeois  worlds. 

The  Tichborne  Trial  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  law- 
courts  to  the  stage.  At  Rome,  an  opera  is  in  rehearsal  of 
which  the  Claimant  is  the  hero ;  and  at  the  Ambigu  Thea¬ 
tre,  now  the  recognized  home  of  melodrama  in  Paris,  nego¬ 
tiations  have  been  opened  with  M.  Adrien  Barbusse  tor 
the  reproduction  of  his  drama  in.  seven  tableaux,  entitled 
“  L’ Affaire  Tichborne.” 


Literature,  he  related  the  story  of  the  shooting  of  the  apple, 
as  given  by  the  Persian  poet,  Fartd-Uddin-Attir.  An 
earlier  notice,  by  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  of  this  Eastern 
writer,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  is 
believed  to  have  died  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  nearly  about  the  same  year  as  Richard  Cueur  de  Lion, 
appeared  in  Persian  (Paris,  1857),  under  the  title  of 
“Mantic  Uttair,  ou  le  Langage  des  Oiseaux.” 

Journalists  in  Russia  are  not,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  be 
too  free  in  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  Muscovite  Empire  is  governed.  If  they 
transgress,  they  are  sent  to  the  frontier  without  more  no¬ 
tice  than  that  afforded  by  a  note  more  or  less  polite,  and 
the  speedy  visit  of  a  policeman.  But  suddenly  an  article 
has  appeared  in  the  Russian  World  which  is  a  tremendous 
criticism  on  government  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  advocates 
all  kinds  of  reforms.  People  are  wondering  what  will  be 
done  with  the  adventurous  writer.  As  yet  he  has  been  left 
alone,  and  so  has  the  paper  in  which  he  wrote ;  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  will  shortly  be  sent  to  Siberia,  or  to  some 
other  equally  uncomfortable  region.  Meanwhile,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  press  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  is  commenting 
upon  the  strange  phenomenon  presented  by  a  bold  journal- ' 
ist  defying  the  Government  of  the  Czar,  and  failing  to  ob¬ 
tain  punishment.  It  is,  of  course,  predicted  that  he  will 
“  catch  it,”  but  the  tardiness  of  official  action  almost  appears 
to  show  that  the  days  of  press  prosecution  in  St.  Petersburg 
are  drawing  to  a  close. 

There  has  been  a  great  panic  among  tobacco  smokers 
at  Smyrna  owing  to  a  notification  that  certain  new  regu¬ 
lations  and  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
tobacco  were  to  be  introduced  in  that  town.  One  day 
last  month  orders  were  issued  to  the  tobacconists  to  give 
up  their  stock  in  trade  to  the  authorities,  and,  in  view  of 
an  alarming  rise  in  the  price  of  tobacco,  there  was  a  de- 
lirpus  rush  to  the  shops  of  the  tutundjies.  Crowds  of 
smokers  were  seen  hurrying  through  the  streets  laden 
with  parcels,  boxes,  and  tins  full  of  tobacco  to  be  stored 
in  their  houses  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  hour  of  trial. 
Towards  the  evening  all  the  unsold  tobacco  was  delivered 
up  to  the  authorities,  and  the  shops  remained  empty  and 
closed.  No  official  intimation  was  given  of  the  course 
intended  to  be  pursued  in  future  with  regard  to  tobacco 
dealings,  and  the  whole  question  was,  according  to  latest 
accounts,  shrouded  in  mystery.  Why  the  tobacco  was 
seized,  or  what  was  intended  to  be  done  with  it,  no  one 
was  able  to  say,  but  the  painful  fact  remained,  that  it  was 
all  carried  off,  and  placed  under  lock  and  key,  and,  as 
nearly  every  inhabitant  of  Smyrna  “  smokes  to  excess,' 
the  commotion  caused  by  these  proceedings  may  easily  be 
imagined. 

Octave  Fedillet,  the  author  of  “  Le  Sphinx,”  the  De 
Musset  of  families  and  boarding-schools,  appears  to  have 
exercised  a  certain  direct  political  influence  over  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Empire  which  is  not  frequently  vouchsafed 
to  the  purest  and  tamest  of  domestic  novelists.  His  inti¬ 
macy  with  Napoleon  III.  is  a  curious  feature  in  his  career. 
The  Emperor  preferred  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  “  Sibylle  ” 
and  the  “  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  ”  to  Merimde’s  causticity 
and  Houssaye’s  prettiness.  The  Librarian  of  the  Palace 
of  Fontainebleau  was  net  unfrequently  the  only  guest  at 
those  evening  expeditions  in  the  forest,  where  the  vague 
German  sentimentality  of  Napoleon’s  character  broke  forth 
in  quotations  from  Schiller  and  addresses  to  the  setting 
sun.  The  Emperor  would  take  the  reins,  and  with  the 
Empress  beside  him,  and  M.  Feuillet  seated  at  the  back  of 
•  the  char-a-banc,  drive  from  Fontainebleau  through  the 
forest  to  one  of  the  outlying  villages.  The  novelist  was 
accustomed  to  recite  Victor  Hugo’s  poems,  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  listening  patiently ;  but  it  is  presumable 
that  Napoleon  preferred  Schiller,  for  his  criticism  on  the 
“  Legende  des  Siccles  ”  is  said  to  have  been,  “  Grandes 
phrases ;  petites  idees.”  It  may  be  remembered  that  at 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  in  spite  of  M.  Thiers’  sincere  solici¬ 
tations,  Octave  Feuillet  resolutely  refused  to  retain  his 
post  of  librarian  at  Fontainebleau. 


A  rather  amusing  spectacle  was  witnessed  in  Hoxton, 
England,  during  the  progress  of  the  late  Hackney  election ; 
four  donkeys  were  seen  wandering  along  in  a  listless  sort 
of  way,  having  apparently  no  very  clear  idea  of  where  they 
were  proceeding,  or  why  they  were  proceeding  anywhere. 
On  their  sides  they  bore  placards  with  this  inscription ; 

“  We  are  going  to  vote  for  Holms  and  Fawcett.”  i 

The  mythological  character  of  the  story  of  William  Tell 
has  recently  again  become  the  subject  of  animated  discus¬ 
sion  in  Germany,  and  Dr.  W.  Bacher,  of  Breslau,  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  to  remind  its  readers  that  he 
had  discussed  the  question  as  early  as  1871,  when,  in  a 
special  paper  published  in  the  German  Magazine  for  Foreign 
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The  Academy  has  the  following  very  interesting  note 
touching  Tennyson’s  criticism  of  Shakespeare :  “Two  of 
the  papers  that  the  New  Shakespeare  society  have  re¬ 
printed.  and  a  third  which  will  be  given  out  at  the  Soci¬ 
ety’s  next  meeting,  conhrm,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  the 

ai  repute  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson's  friends  have  always 
his  criticism  of  Shakespeare.  Old  Trinity  men  will 
tell  you  that  when  the  poet  and  they  were  under-graduates 
at  Cambridge,  some  forty  years  ago,  he  would  read  out 
from  *  Pericles  ’  the  story  of  Manna,  and  declare  that 
that  alone  was  Shakespeare’s  in  the  play.  He  would  also 
insist  that  in  ‘The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen ’  large  portions 
were  written  by  Shakespeare,  while  in  ‘Henry  VIII.’ 
many  parts  were  written  by  Fletcher ;  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
would  read  out  scenes  to  prove  his  point,  dwelling  on  the 
peculiar  run  of  Fletcher’s  lines,  with  their  frequent  extra 
syllables,  and  other  specialties.  Now  comes  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society  with  its  metrical  tests,  and  shows  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  judgment  on  all  these  points. 
Mr.  Fieay  proves  conclusively  by  these  tests,  and  other 
arguments,  that  in  ‘  Pericles  ’  Shakespeare  wrote  only  the 

(arts  that  Mr.  Tennyson  had  pointed  out  as  his,  the  story  of 
farina  in  the  last  three  acts,  less  the  Gower-cliorus  pieces 
and  the  brothel-scenes.  These  Mr.  Fieay  assigns  to  Row- 
ley.  The  first  two  acts,  Mr.  Fieay  agrees  with  Professor 
Delius  in  assigning  to  George  Wilkins  the  younger,  the 
author  of  the  History  or  Novel  of  ‘  The  Painfull  Adventures 
of  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,’  whom  they  consider  also  to 
have  been  the  arranger  and  supervisor  of  the  whole  pla^. 
Further,  Mr.  Fieay  has  shown  that  Shakespeare’s  share  in 
‘  Pericles  ’  forms  a  complete  play  by  itself,  and  he  has 
picked  it  out  and  edited  it  as  the  play  of  ‘  Marina  ’  by 
William  Shakespeare,  so  that  our  great  poet’s  work  can 
enjoyed  pure,  uncontaminated  with  Rowley’s  filth  and 
Wilkins’s  inanities. 

“  So  long  ago  as  1847,  ‘  'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen’  was 
analyzed  in  a  masterly  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Hickson  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  April  of  that  year. 
Mr.  Hickson  proved,  by  a  searching  criticism  of  the  styles 
of  the  two  writers  of  the  play,  that  the  entire  plan  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  drama  were  Shakespeare’s ; 
and  that,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Arcite,  every  char¬ 
acter,  even  to  the  doctor  who  makes  his  first  appearance  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  was  introduced  by  Shakespeare ; 
while  Fletcher  ‘  contributed  nothing  in  which  he  was  not 
assisted  by  a  previous  draft,  either  in  bis  associate  or 
in  Chaucer.’  This  able  paper  —  hitherto  neglected  by 
Shakespeare  editors  and  critics  —  the  New  Shakespeare 
Society  has  now  reprinted,  and  has  added  to  it  two  confirma¬ 
tions  by  metrical  tests,  entirely  bearing  out  its  cooclusions ; 
(1)  by  Mr.  Fieay,  with  the  rhyme  and  extra-syllable  tests, 
etc. ;  (2)  by  Mr.  Furnivall  with  the  stopped-line  test. 

“Mr.  Tennyson’s  view  of  ‘ Henry  Vlil.’  was  worked  out 
in  detail  in  1860,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Spedding,  the  editor  of 
‘  Bacon  ’  in  the  August  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
tine.  Mr.  Spedding  first  examined  the  play  by  the  test  of 
style  and  all  the  qualities  which  that  involves,  and  settled 
the  shares  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  in  it.  He  then 
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Bsthetic  grounds.  In  the  same  month,  Mr.  Samuel  Hick¬ 
son  printed  in  Notes  and  Queries  an  entirely  independent 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Spedding’s  results,  from  a  paper  which 
he,  Mr.  Hickson,  had  written  three  or  four  years  before, 
and  then  set  aside.  But  notwithstanding  this  striking 
coincidence  of  results,  no  Shakespeare  editor  could  see  the 
force  of  Mr.  Spedding’s  areuments ;  and  in  no  edition  of 
Shakespeare  is  his  part  of  ‘  Henry  VIH.’  distinguished 
from  Fletcher’s.  The  New  Shakespeare  Society  has  now 
reprinted  Mr.  Spedding’s  paper,  and  Mr.  Hickson’s  con¬ 
firmation  of  it ;  and  has,  as  in  the  former  case,  added  two 
fresh  confirmations  of  Mr.  Spedding’s  results,  by  Mr.  Fieay 
and  Mr.  Furnivall.  The  authorship  of  both  ‘  Henry  VIII.’ 
and  ‘  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  ’  is  thus  firmly  settled,  and 
the  lite  dates  of  the  plays  finally  set  at  rest ;  the  value  of 
metrical  tests  as  aids  to  higher  criticism  has  been  shown, 
and  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  judgment  confirmed.” 


Barb  twigs  in  April  enhance  our  pleasure  ; 

We  know  the  good  time  is  yet  to  come ; 

With  leaves  and  flowers  to  fill  summer’s  measure, 

And  countless  songs  ere  the  birds  be  dumb. 

Bare  twigs  in  Autumn  are  signs  for  sadness ; 

We  feel  the  good  time  is  well-nigh  past; 

The  glow  subdued,  and  the  voice  of  gladness; 

And  frosty  whispers  in  every  blast. 

For  perfect  garlands  just  now  we  waited ; 

Already,  garlands  are  turning  sere ; 

And  Time,  old  traveller,  like  one  belated. 

Hurries  on  to  fulfil  the  year. 

Ah,  Spring’s  defects,  and  October’s  losses  I 
Fair  hope,  sad  memory  !  —  but  grieve  not  thou; 

In  leafless  dells,  look,  what  emerald  mosses  ; 

Nay,  secret  buds  o'a  the  wintry  bough. 

William  Allinoham. 


SERENADES. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


Sleep  on  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast  I 
White-limbed  lady,  lie  at  rest ; 

Near  thy  casement,  shrill  of  cry. 

Broods  the  owl  with  luminous  eye. 

Midnight  comes  ;  all  fair  things  sleep 
While  all  dark  things  vigil  keep  ; 

Round  thy  sleep  thy  scented  bower 
Foldeth  like  a  lily-flower. 

All  so  still  around  thee  lies. 

Peace  in  thy  breast,  sleep  on  thine  eyes  i 
All  without  is  dark  as  death. 

And  thy  lover  wakeneth. 

Underneath  thy  bower  I  pace. 

Star-dew  sparkling  on  mv  face ; 

All  around  me,  swift  of  sight. 

Move  the  creatures  of  the  night. 

Hark,  the  great  owl  cries  again. 

With  an  echo  in  the  brain. 

And  the  dark  Earth  in  her  sleep 
Stirs  and  trembles,  breathing  deep. 

Sleep  on  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast ! 
Fold  thy  hands  and  take  thy  rest ; 

All  the  night,  till  morning  break. 

Spirits  walk  and  lovers  wake  ! 


Sleep  sweet,  beloved  one,  sleep  sweet  I 
Without  here  night  is  growing, 

The  dead  leaf  falls,  the  dark  boughs  meet. 
And  a  chill  wind  is  blowing. 

Strange  shapes  are  stirring  in  the  night 
To  the  deep  breezes’  wailing. 

And  slow,  with  wistful  fleams  of  light. 

The  storm-tost  moon  is  sailing. 

Sleep  sweet,  beloved  one,  sleep  sweet  I 
Fold  thy  white  hands,  my  blossom  I 
Tl  T  warm  limbs  in  thy  lily-sheet, 

'Thy  hands  upon  thy  bosom. 

Though  evil  thoughts  may  walk  the  dark. 
Not  one  shall  near  thy  chamber. 

But  dreams  divine  shall  pause  to  mark 
Singing  to  lutes  of  amWr. 

Sleep  sweet,  beloved  one,  sleep  sweet  I 
Though,  on  thy  bosom  creeping, 

God’s  hand  is  laiid  to  feel  the  beat 
Of  thy  soft  heart  in  sleeping. 

The  brother  angels.  Sleep  and  Death, 

Stoop  by  thy  couch  and  eve  thee ; 

And  Sleep  stoops  down  to  drink  thv  breath. 
While  Death  goes  softly  by  thee  I 
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THE  LOCAL  IN  LITERATURE. 

The  Great  American  Novel,  which  is  to  have  a  prairie¬ 
like  character,  has  become  the  butt  of  critic.s,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  people  will  enjoy  their  novel,  whether  of  home 
or  of  foreign  growth,  in  proportion  as  they  6nd  it  inter¬ 
esting  and  fit  to  their  perceptions.  Yet  considering  one 
element  which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  our  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  good  English  novel,  the  local  color,  we  can¬ 
not  help  wondering  that  it  has  been  used  so  little  or  to  so 
little  purpose  by  American  novelists.  Is  there  an  Ameri¬ 
can  who  has  walked  the  streets  of  London  without  being 
reminded  of  Dickens  at  every  turn  ?  Does  not  Walter 
Scott  so  identify  his  characters  with  Scottish  soil  that 
some  Dr.  Schliemann  of  the  future  may  one  day  find 
their  cast-off  clothing  in  deserted  sheep  pastures  ?  In¬ 
deed,  we  think  Americans  would  generally  confess  that 
their  familiarity  not  only  with  English  manners  but  with 
English  localities  was  derived  quite  as  much  from  novels 
and  books  for  children  as  from  histories  or  books  of 
travel. 

But  how  much  local  color  is  to  be  detected  in  American 
stories  ?  There  have  been  occasional  instances  where 
the  spirit  of  an  old  town  has  been  transferred  to  the  story, 
or  the  characteristics  of  one  city  been  allowed  free  ex¬ 
pression,  when  localities  have  passed  into  literature  in  a 
genuine  fashion ;  yet  in  neafly  every  case  there  has  been 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  conceal  the  name 
of  the  town  or  city  under  some  thin  disguise,  and  stu¬ 
diously  to  avoid  anything  but  the  most  parliamentary 
mode  of  reference  to  his  neighbors.  “  Oh,  no  1  we  never 
mention  her,  her  name  is  never  heard,”  is  the  ditty  sung 
hy  our  novelists,  and  they  treat  their  towns  and  railways 
as  cautiously  as  if  they  feared  a  libel  suit,  should  they 
make  them  too  easily  recognized. 

There  are  one  or  two  explanations  of  this  that  occur 
to  us.  One  is  in  the  sense  that  there  is  something  pe¬ 
culiarly  raw  in  native  localities,  and  that  they  need  to 
appear  under  a  veil  of  pseudonymy  which  will  give  them 
a  little  older  or  at  least  foreign  look.  We  wonder  whether 
the  sponsors  of  some  of  the  towns  in  western  New  York 
were  not  thus  affected  when  they  gave  names  hoary  with 
age  and  white  with  classicism  to 'the  shingle  towns  that 
shivered  in  the  very  barrenness  of  their  existence.  The 
American  writer,  describing  life  in  the  novel  form,  and 
compelled  perhaps  to  give  it  a  home  aspect,  since  he  would 
meet  such  palpable  difficulties  were  he  to  give  a  foreign 
letting  to  it,  sees  his  subject  in  a  literary  light,  and  the 
actual  life  about  him  which  would  start  to  his  mind  when 
the  names  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Oswego, 
Kinderhook,  Rome,  were  pronounced,  is  the  very  antip¬ 
odes  of  literature.  *  What  is  there  in  common,  is  his 
more  or  less  articulate  question,  between  this  life  and  the 
historic,  time-honored,  and  literature-honored  life  of  the 
Old  World  ?  He  makes  the  attempt,  therefore,  of  [licturing 
life  in  what  he  might  call  its  essential  and  not  its  acci¬ 


dental  features,  hoping  thereby  to  produce  something  that 
would  have  common  right  of  life  with  the  novels  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France. 

Another  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  confusion 
which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  writers  as  to  the  proper 
distinctions  between  the  novel  and  the  romance.  They 
write  books  which,  so  far  as  they  have  value,  describe  life 
as  it  is,  because  this  is  all  the  writers  have  seen ;  but  the 
value  which  they  seek  to  give  their  books  is  in  ideas 
and  movements  which  answer  to  certain  philosophical 
eidola.  Again,  there  is  so  much  bad  art  in  novel- writing, 
which  finds  it  proper  parallel  in  the  pictures  that  used  to 
be  made  of  the  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford,  where  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  was  a  veritable  piece  of  bark  itself  from  the 
oak,  that  writers  sometimes  fear  the  use  of  local  names  and 
incidents,  lest  they  should  seem  to  be  vulgarizing  their 
work  and  seeking  a  short  popularity  at  the  expense  of 
substantial  merit. 

Now  the  mere  use  of  actual  names  of  places  will  not 
give  local  color,  but  just  as  the  disguise  of  such  names  or 
the  avoidance  of  them  altogether  is  apt  to  mark  a  defect 
in  the  author’s  realization  of  his  subject,  so  the  use  of 
them  in  a  frank,  simple  manner  might  do  much  to  clear 
the  air  about  his  subject  when  a  novelist  was  undertaking 
to  sketch  real  life.  If  he  used  the  names  of  localities 
squarely,  then  he  would  be  almost  forced  to  draw  his 
characters  to  the  life,  and  to  make  the  scenes  and  incidents 
such  as  not  possibly  could,  but  probably  would  occur  in 
such  places.  His  places  having  an  exact  and  determined 
character,  his  persons  would,  if  he  had  right  feeling  as  an 
artist,  be  established  in  right  relations  with  the  places. 
Moreover  he  would  have  a  sense  of  the  criticism  of  un¬ 
professional  critics.  There  would  be  a  bottom  to  story¬ 
writing  such  as  is  often  wanting  now,  and  it  would  be  dis¬ 
covered  also  how  rich  was  the  material  which  lay  in  very 
commonplace-sounding  localities.  If  these  considerations 
fail  to  move  such  American  novelists  as  deign  to  read 
this  essay,  let  them  bethink  themselves  that  we  too  are 
foreigners  to  those  who  are  our  foreigners.  Let  us  write 
for  a  reprint  in  England.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  our 
glorious  copyright  privileges  there. 

NOTES. 

—  The  close  of  the  thirty-third  volume  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  summary  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  It  certainly  has  been  a  volume  of  unusual  variety 
and  interest.  The  series  of  articles  on  Evolution  was  cut 
short  by  the  death  of  the  author,  but  the  first,  which  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Agassiz  with  extraordinary  care,  —  he 
had  five  or  six  successive  proofs,  so  great  was  his  anxiety 
that  it  should  exactly  define  his  position  on  the  question 
treated,  —  remains  his  last  word  on  science.  The  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Mr.  Whittier,  so  pleasantly  begun  in  his 
notices  of  the  Antislavery  Convention  of  1833,  were  in¬ 
terrupted  by  his  ill-health,  but  will  probably  be  resumed 
at  some  time  during  the  year.  The  two  serial  stories 
completed  in  June,  Mr.  Aldrich’s  Prudence  Palfrey,  and 
Mr.  Baker’s  Mose  Evans,  have  been  as  thoroughly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  their  authors  as  they  have  been  acceptable  to 
all  readers,  and  diverse  in  scene,  incident,  and  material. 
Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  has  contributed  two  of  his  most 
delightful  chapters  of  autobiography.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  has  charmed  all  lovers  of  gentle  and  refined 
humor  by  his  travels  to  and  from  Baddeck.  Mr.  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  is  represented  by  three  articles,  a  capital 
romance  and  two  admirable  studies  of  Italian  cities.  The 
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financial  papers  by  Hon.  D.  A.  Wells  are  as  entertaining 
as  they  are  valuable.  Mr.  P.  Deming’s  stories  have  been 
widely  copied,  as  they  deserved  :  John’s  Trial  is  simply  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way.  It  may  interest  many  readers 
to  know  that  the  story  of  Backwoods  Life  in  Canada  is 
from  first  to  last  a  veritable  experience.  Owen  Brown’s 
Escape  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  by  Ralph  Keeler,  is  on  all 
accounts  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions  ever 
printed.  In  the  volume  there  are  thirty  prose  papers,  be¬ 
sides  the  serials  and  the  articles  mentioned,  by  the  best 
writers  of  the  country,  and  thirty  poems  by  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Bayard  Taylor,  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Tbaxter,  Sted- 
man,  Lucy  Larcom,  Miss  PheljM,  Cranch,  Whittier,  and 
others.  To  dwell  upon  no  others,  Mr.  Lowell’s  elegy  on 
Agassiz  takes  its  place  at  once  among  the  greatest  poems 
of  the  kind  in  the  language.  A  new  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  on  Education,  has  been  received  with  great  favor. 
The  criticisms  of  Music  and  Art  (the  latter  both  in  New 
York  and  Boston)  have  been  full,  thoroughly  considered, 
and  impartial.  Some  seventy-five  books  have  been  re¬ 
viewed,  including  nearly  all  the  leading  works  in  recent 
American,  French,  and  German  literature. 

—  The  Atlantic,  while  losing  nothing  of  its  old  distinc¬ 
tive  character  as  a  representative  of  the  New  England  lit¬ 
erary  world,  has  vastly  broadened  its  phylacteries,  and  is 
now,  in  the  scope  of  its  topics,  the  liberality  of  its  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  its  contribu¬ 
tors,  the  most  national  periodical  in  the  country.  Besides 
the  well-known  Boston  and  New  York  names,  and  the 
famous  names  throughout  the  East,  those  of  the  new 
writers  who  are  making  their  mark  in  its  pages  attest 
not  only  the  fact  that  The  Atlantic  welcomes  talent  from 
every  quarter,  but  that  the  literary  faculty  belongs  to  no 
section.  Taking  these  names  xeriatim:  Mr.  Nadal  is  a 
Virginian  by  birth  and  now  a  New  York  journalist ;  Miss 
Lucy  and  Miss  Clara  Guernsey  are  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  Lathrop,  now  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Coan,  now  of 
New  York,  are  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  Mr. 
Deming  is  a  lawyer  of  Albany,  Mr.  Bone  is  a  journalist 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Fawcette  a  Chicago 
editor ;  Mr.  Eggleston  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  brought  up 
in  Virginia,  and  now  living  in  New  York ;  Mr.  Harney, 
now  of  Florida,  is  a  Kentuckian ;  Mr.  James  Maurice 
Thompson  is  a  Georgian,  now  practicing  law  in  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana ;  Miss  Bushnell  is  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Bushnell  of  Hartford  ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Carlton  is  a  young  law¬ 
yer  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ;  Miss  Ellen  Frances  Terry 
and  Miss  C.  F.  Woolson  are  of  Cleveland,  though  now 
sojourning  in  the  South ;  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  whose 
poem  “  Fancies”  shows  such  an  uncommon  sense  of  words 
and  colors,  and  such  close  and  imaginative  observation, 
is  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

—  The  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  has  in  press 
for  immediate  publication  through  its  publishers,  Hurd  and 
Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
three  books,  each  direct  and  special  in  interest.  “  The 
Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  ”  is  a 
small  volume  by  the  Rev.  Dorus  Clark,  D.  D.,  pointing 
out  the  need  that  exists  for  a  revision  of  our  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  showing  how  the  present  version  was 
made,  how  the  revision  is  conducted,  and  what  will  be  its 
probable  result.  “  Finding  His  Footprints,”  by  Sophie 
E.  Eastman,  is  a  lively  and  attractive  Sunday-school  book, 
with  more  snap  than  one  usually  finds  in  books  of  its 
class,  having  for  its  object  the  illustration  of  the  argument 
from  design.  ”  Hannah’s  Vow ;  or.  Hallowed  Mother¬ 
hood,”  by  the  Rev.  Darwin  Chichester,  is  a  sensible. 
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straightforward,  and  thoughtful  book  upon  the  theme  in¬ 
dicated  in  its  title.  The  friends  of  the  Society  will  read 
with  pleasure  the  forthcoming  Annual  Report,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  the  financial  clear  weather  that  has  settled  upon  its 
course  after  a  stormy  period  not  likely  soon  to  1^  for- 
gotten  by  those  especially  interested. 

—  We  referred  last  week  to  the  manufacturing  town 
built  by  the  Cheney  brothers.  It  is  always  easy  to  do  a 
thing  which  has  already  been  done,  and  the  success  of 
the  Cheneys  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  fact  that  ugliness 
is  not  an  essential  of  factory  life  ;  that  beauty  and  order 
are  indeed  natural  concomitants  of  mechanical  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  very  economy  of  business  demands  that  every 
building  and  piece  of  machinery  should  be  neat  and  or¬ 
derly,  and  fitness  is  the  foundation  of  beauty.  Since  so 
much  of  our  modern  organization  regards  production  by 
elaborate  and  extensive  manufactures,  and  since  attention 
is  now  directed  more  every  day  to  esthetics,  it  will  be 
no  marvel,  but  only  the  putting  of  two  and  two  together, 
if  factories  be  made  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  as  pictur¬ 
esque  as  castles.  Certainly  this  result  may  be  reached, 
if  those  who  direct  and  those  who  execute  agree  together 
in  the  aim  of  good  workmanship  and  honest  living. 

—  The  Christian  Union  copies  with  approval  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  there  should  be  a  daily  paper  for  children. 
The  very  idea  is  enough  to  bring  back  a  Fharaohnic 
dynasty.  The  child  shall  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  says 
the  Bible,  and  we  think  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  will 
come  when  the  daily  newspaper  shall  supplant  Cinderella. 
We  suppose  the  market  for  marbles  would  then  be  the 
first  thing  scanned ;  Old  Probabilities  would  render  the 
weather  report  into  a  statement  that  rubber  boots  will 
be  required  in  the  afternoon  ;  gingerbread  stuffs  would  be 
quoted,  and  the  literary  department  contain  reviews  of  the 
latest  school-books.  The  telegraphic  news  from  Europe 
woulil  give  the  names  of  such  places  as  were  especially 
mentioned  in  the  geographical  lesson  for  the  day,  and  Con¬ 
gressional  news  would  give  place  to  the  latest  reports  of 
base-ball  congresses,  while  the  court  calendar  would  con¬ 
tain  cases  in  croquet.  For  our  own  part  we  should  think 
it  small  loss  if  the  books  written  expressly  for  children 
were  all  subjected  to  cremation.  Perhaps  then  there 
would  be  a  few  children  left  in  the  world,  but  the  race 
seems  to  be  dying  out.  At  five  they  are  ready  to  engage 
in  business,  and  at  seven,  after  having  been  masters  of 
sloops,  they  find  life  a  tame  thing.  However,  in  many 
cases  their  views  of  life  have  turned  out  only  to  be  optical 
delusions. 

—  The  essay  on  Wordsworth,  hy  Walter  H.  Pater, 
which  we  reproduce  in  this  number  of  Every  Satur¬ 
day,  will  call  fresh  attention  both  to  the  subject  of  the 
essay  and  to  the  writer  of  it.  We  made  some  reference 
last  week  to  a  depressing  account  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
poetical  composition,  in  which  the  writer  aimed  at  stimu¬ 
lating  or  satisfying  curiosity  about  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  poems.  He  said  he  was  going  to  let  people  into 
a  secret,  and  he  came  as  near  to  telling  as  the  compositor 
might  who  should  set  up  an  immortal  poem  before  the  ink 
was  dry  from  the  manuscript.  The  secret,  if  it  could  be 
disclosed,  must  be  learned  by  wise  waiting  before  the 
poetry  itself,  and  by  the  adjustment  of  one’s  glass  by  such 
delicate  suggestions  as  Mr.  Pater’s  essays  afford.  Whether 
we  accept  his  judgment  or  not,  there  is  pleasure  in  read¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  author  of  ”  Studies  in  the  Renaissance,” 
quite  independent  of  the  subject  itself.  Criticism  is  here 
made  almost  a  bit  of  music. 


